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CHRISTIAN PARLOR MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1846. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


How suddenly, sometimes, new beauties in a 
familiar author break upon the mind! As in 
the face or the spirit of one we love, a charm 
will burst at once upon us, which we had not 
till that moment discovered, and we wonder 
that we had never perceived it before; so with 
the beauties of a favorite writer: as we read 
admiringly, or return to him after an absence 
of years, thinking that we know all of him 
that is to be known; at such a time a charm 
will invest the page of which we were all un- 
conscious, and we rejoice in the discovery as 
of hid treasure. 

Lovers of religious poetry know that the 
lyre of James Montgomery is one of the 
sweetest. He tuned it early to the praise of 
his Redeemer, and even now, when age is on 
him, his hand has not forgot its cunning. 
When he touches the strings, there are respon- 
sive chords in the hearts of thousands in other 
lands than his own. 

We are always glad to see that the taste of 
the public calls for such verse as his. It 
shows that the taste for the beautiful and true, 
the holy and lofty, is not lost in an age of 
radicalism and rant; that there are those still 
left who have not bowed the knee to the 
Baals of this licentious age, but who love the 
genuine genius of sacred verse, and feel the 
power of its melody when it breaks upon the 
soul. We have just received a splendid edi- 
tion of the poetical works of James Montgo- 
mery, from the press of Sorin & Ball, Philadel- 
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phia, and M. W. Dodd, New York, being the 
first American edition we have ever seen of 
his writings, in a style appropriate to their 
intrinsic beauty and worth. One of the best 
wishes we have for our readers is that each of 
them had on his table these two beautiful 
volumes with engravings, containing a com- 
plete collection of the poems of this heavenly 
songster, who can say more truly than was 
said of Walter Scott, he writes ‘no line that 
dying he would wish to blot.” But next 
to giving these volumes entire to our readers, 
which we have in heart to do, we know they 
will be grateful if we strew our pages over 
with some of the gems from this mine of 
worth and beauty ; and as a single vein will 
furnish more than we can set in a single month, 
we will ask our readers to follow us through 
Montgomery’s “‘ WoRLD BEFORE THE FLoop,” 
and if they agree 
its charms, they 
led them 
scene. 
The poet lays his scene in the ages of the 
world of which we have no other history 
than the brief account in the first few chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. The author places 
the people of God in the neighborhood of 
Eden, which the giants are about to in- 
vade, and the events of this fearful campaign 


with us in our estimate of 
will rejoice that we have 


along through such a charming 


* The edition 1s brought out under the super- 
vision of Rufus W. Griswold 
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he weaves upon the thread of a story of the 
loves of Javan and Zillah. The youth is a 
minstrel, who 
“ —. Loved, in lonely indolence reclined, 
To watch the clouds and listen to the wind; 
But from the north, 
came, 
His nobler spirit mounted into flame ; 
With stern delight he roamed the howling woods, 
Or hung in ecstasy o’er headlong floods. 
Meanwhile excursive fancy longed to view 
The world, which yet by fame alone he knew : 
The joys of freedom were his daily theme, 


when snow and tempest 


Glory the secret of his midnight dream; 

That dream he told not ; though his heart would 
ache, 

His home was precious for his mother’s sake. 

With her the lowly paths of peace he ran, 

His guardian angel, till he verged to man; 

But when her weary eye could watch no more, 

When to the grave her timeless corse he bore, 

Not Enoch’s counsels could his steps restrain ; 

He fled, and sojourned in the land of Cain. 

There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s lyre, 

Instinctive genius caught the ethereal fire ; 

And soon, with sweetly modulating skill, 

He learned to wind the passions at his will, 

To rule the chords with such mysterious art, 

They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s heart ; 

Then glory’s opening field he proudly trod, 

Forsook the worship and the ways of God, 

Round the vain world pursued the phantom fame, 

And cast away his birthright for a name.” 


After years of wandering in the * land of 
Cain,” 


“ The world, whose charms his young affections 
stole, 
He found too mean for an immortal soul,” 


and he returned to the scenes of his childhood, 
drawn by his early and constant love for Zil- 
lah, whom he had left with a promise that he 
In all his 


wanderings he had been faithful to her love, 


would soon be with her again. 

though his promise of quick return had been 

broken. 
Throughout 


name, 


the world, the charm of Zillah’s 


“ Repelled the touch of every meaner flame.” 


His proud spirit longed for fame, and he had 
reasoned with himself that to the 
love of woman, he must lose the prize for 
which he strove; but still his heart would 


yielding 


turn, and as he drew near to the spot where 
he left his Zillah, 
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“Oh whata throng of rushing thoughts oppressed 

In that vast solitude, his anxious breast ! 

To wither in the blossom of renown, 

And unrecorded to the dust go dewn, 

Or, for a name on earth, to quit the prize 

Of immortality beyond the skies, 

Perplexed his wavering choice ; when conscience 
failed, 

Love rose against the world, and love prevailed ; 

Passion in aid of Virtue, conquered Pride, 

And woman won the heart, to Heaven denied.” 


He approaches the spot “ where last he caught 
a glimpse of Zillah’s face ;” it was “a sunny 


islet opened in the wood,” 


“ So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air, 

It seemed a place where angels might repair, 

And tune their harps beneath those tranquil 
shades, 


To morning songs, or moonlight serenades.” 


Was there ever a lovelier picture than this : 
tide of 
the well-remembered spot 
: Is Zillah here? Let us 


Javan draws near: what a passion 
swells his heart as 
now meets his eye 


look in and see. 


“He paused again, with memory’s dream en- 
tranced ; 

Again his foot unconsciously advanced, 

For now the laurel thicket caught his view, 

Where he and Zillah wept their last adieu 

Some curious hand, since that bereaving hour, 

Had twined the copse into a covert bower, 

With many a light and fragrant shrub between 

Flowering aloft amidst perennial green. 

As Javan searched this blossom-woven shade, 

He spied the semblance of a sleeping maid ; 

’Tis she ; ‘tis Zillah, in her leafy shrine ; 

O’erwatched in slumber by a power Divine, 

In cool retirement from the heat of day, 


Alone, unfearing, on the moss she lay, 
Fair as the rainbow shines through darkening 
showers, 


Pure as a wreath of snow on April flowers. 


“© Youth! in later times, whose gentle ear 
This tale of ancient constancy shall hear; 
If thou hast known the sweetness and the pain, 
To love with secret hope, yet love in vain ; 
If months and years in pining silence worn, 
Till doubt and fear might be no longer borne, 
In evening shades thy faltering tongue confessed 
The last dear wish that trembled in thy breast, 
While at each pause the streamlet purled along, 
And rival woodlands echoed song for song ; 
Recall the maiden’s look ;—the eye, the cheek, 
The blush that spoke what language could not 

speak ; 
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5 
Recall her look, when at the altar’s side ; 
She sealed her promise, and became thy bride; 
Such were to Javan Zillah’s form and face, y 
The flower of meekness on a stem of grace ; , 
O she was all that youth of beauty deems, 
All that to love the loveliest object seems !” 

> 


But did she remember Javan? Listen to her 


dreams! 


“ Thus on the slumbering maid while Javan 
gazed 

With quicker swell her hidden bosom raised 
The shadowy tresses, that profusely shed 
Their golden wreaths from her reclining head; 
A deeper crimson mantled o’er her cheek, 
Her close lip quivered as in act to speak, 
While broken sobs, and tremors of unrest, 
The inward trouble of a dream expressed : 
At length, amidst imperfect murmurs fell 
The name of ‘ Javan!’ and a low ‘ farewell!’ 
Tranquil again, her cheek resumed its hue, 
And soft as infancy her breath she drew.” 


He retires a little 
within a neighboring brake, and throwing his 
harp upon the turf, he takes “‘a pipe of most 
mellifluous tone,” the flute of which the poet 
makes him the framer, and there discourses 
sweet sounds while Zillah sleeps. She wakes 
and hears, is thrilled with wonder and delight ; 


Javan wakes her not. 


she rises from her velvet couch—she appears 
to Javan in the shade! 


“ Time had but touched her form to finer grace ; 
Years had but shed their favors on her face.” 


They meet, but the interview we pass over. 
Javan goes to Enoch’s tent. 


“ Enoch, who sate to taste the freshening 
breeze, 
Beneath the shadow of his cottage trees, 
Beheld the youth approaching; and his eye, 
Instructed by the light of prophecy, 
Knew from afar, beneath the stranger’s air, 
The orphan object of his tenderest care ; 
Forth with a father’s joy, the holy man 
To meet the poor returning pilgrim ran, 

Fell on his neck, and kissed him, wept and cried, 
My son! my son !’—but Javan shrunk aside ; 
The patriarch raised, embraced him, oft with 

drew 
His head to gaze, then wept and clasped anew. 
The mourner bowed with agony of shame 
Cluag round his knees, and called upon his 
name. 
—‘ Father! behold a suppliant in me, 
A sinner in the sight of Heaven and thee; 
Yet for thy former love, may Javan live; 
O, for the mother’s sake, the son forgive! 
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The meanest office and the lowest seat, 
In Enoch’s house be mine, at Enoch’s feet.’ 


“* Come to my home, my bosom, and my rest, 
Not as a stranger, and wayfaring guest ; 
My bread of peace, my cup of blessings share, 
Child of my faith! and answer to my prayer! 
O Ihave wept through many a night for thee, 
And watched through many a day, this day to see. 
Crowned is the hope of my desiring heart, 
Iam resigned, and ready to depart : 
With joy I hail my course of nature run, 
Since J have seen thy face, my son! my son !’” 


Even 


Enoch’s wile. 


more tender is the meeting with 


“ So saying, Enoch led to his abode 

The trembling penitent along the road 

That through the garden’s gay enclosure wound ; 

’Midst fruits and flowers the patriarch’s spouse 
they found, 

Plucking the purple clusters from the vine, 

To crown the cup of unfermented wine. 

She came to meet them: but in strange surmise 

Stopped, and on Javan fixed her earnest eyes ; 

He kneeled to greet her hand with wonted grace 

Ah! then she knew him !—as he bowed his face, 

His mother’s feature in a glimpse she caught, 

And the son’s image rushed upon her thought. 

Pale she recoiled with momentary fright, 

As if a spirit had risen before her sight ; 

Returning, with a heart too full to speak 

She poured a flood of tears upon his cheek, 

Then laughed for gladness—but her laugh was 
wild ; 

—‘ Where hast thou been, my own, my orphan 
child ? 

Child of my soul! bequeathed in death to me, 

By her who had no other wealth than thee !’ 

She cried, and with a mother’s love caressed 

The youth who wept in sileuce on her breast.” 

After the young traveller had been refresh- 

ed, he proceeds to recount his wanderings, 

and informs Enoch that the descendants of 

Cain were now preparing to invade the land 

of Eden, and Enoch expresses his determina- 

tion to remain where he is. 


“ Here is my earthly habitation; here 
I wait till my Redeemer shall appear; 
Death and the face of man I dare not shun, 
God is my refuge, and his will be done.” 
In the next Canto, Enoch relates to Javan 
the circumstances of the ‘“* Death of Adam,” 
and we do not know where in ancient or mo- 
¢ dern verse to find a more beautifully pathetic 
passage than this death-scene. We shall mar 
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Enoch says that } 
Adam went out one morning tothe field as he 
was wont, and then continues: 


it by giving it in fragments. 


“ Ere noon, returning to his bower, I found 
Our father laboring in his harvest ground 
(For he had tilled a little plot of soil, 
Patient and pleased with voluntary toil) ; 

But O how changed from him, whose morning 
eye 

Outshone the star, that told the sun was nigh ! 

Loose in his feeble grasp the sickle shook ; 

I marked the ghastly dolor of his look, 

And ran to help him ; but his latest strength 

Failed ; prone upon his sheaves he fell at length; 

I strove to raise him; sight and sense were fled, 

Nerveless his limbs, and backward swayed his 
head ! 

Seth passed ; I called him, and we bore our sire 

To neighboring shades from noon’s afflictive fire ; 

Ere long he ’woke to feeling, with a sigh, 

And half unclosed his hesitating eye; 

Strangely and timidly he peered around, 

Like men in dreams whom sudden lights con- 
found ; 

—‘Is this a new creation ?—Have I passed 

The bitterness of death? He looked aghast, 

Then sorrowful ;—‘ No: men and trees appear ; 

’Tis not anew Creation—pain is here: 

From Sin’s dominion is there no release ? 

Lord! let thy servant now depart in peace.’ 

—Hurried remembrance crowding o’er his soul, 

He knew us; tears of consternation stole 

Down his pale cheeks :— Seth! Enoch! where 
is Eve? 

How could the spouse her dying consort leave ?’ 


“Eve looked that moment from their cottage- 
door, 

In quest of Adam, where he toiled before ; 
He was not there ; she called him by his name; 
Sweet to his ear the well-known accents came; 
—‘ Here am I,’ answered he in tone so weak, 
That we who held him scarcely heard him speak ; 
But, resoluiely bent to rise, in vain 
He struggled till he swooned away with pain. 
Eve called again, and turning tow’rd the shade, 
Helpless as infancy, beheld him laid. 


“ She sprang, as smitten with a mortal wound, 
Forward, and cast herself upon the ground 
At Adam’s feet ; half-rising in despair, 
Him from our arms she wildly strove to tear ; 
Repelled by gentle violence, she pressed 
His powerless hand to her convulsive breast, 
And kneeling, bending o’er him, full of fears, 
Warm on his bosom showered her silent tears, 
Light to his eyes at that refreshment came, 
They opened on her in a transient flame: 
—‘ And art thou here, my Life! my Love!’ he 

cried, 

‘Faithful in death to this congenial side ? 
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Thus let me bind thee to my breaking heart, 

One dear, one bitter moment, ere we part.’ 

—‘ Leave me not, Adam! leave me not below ; 

With thee I tarry, or with thee I go.’ 

She said, and yielding to his faint embrace, 

Clung round his neck, and wept upon his face 

Alarming recollection soon returned, 

His fevered frame with growing anguish burned ; 

Ah! then, as nature’s tenderest impulse wrought, 

With fond solicitude of love she sought 

To soothe his limbs upon their grassy bed, 

And make the pillow easy to his head ; 

She wiped his reeking temples with her hair; 

She took the leaves to stir the sleeping air ; 

Moistened his lip with kisses: with her breath 

Vainly essayed to quel] the fire of death, 

That ran and revelled through his swollen 
veins 

With quicker pulses, and severer pains.” 


What expression in those emotions of our 
first mother! who can read those lines with- 
outatear? Butletthe patriarch proceed with 
his impassioned narrative. 


“ The sun, in summer majesty on high, 

Darted his fierce effulgence down the sky ; 

Yet dimmed and blunted were the dazzling rays, 

His orb expanded through a dreary haze, 

And, circled with a red portentous zone, 

He looked in sickly horror from his throne ; 

The vital air was still; the torrid heat 

Oppressed our hearts. that labored hard to beat. 

When higher noon had shrunk the lessening 
shade, 

Thence to his home our father we conveyed, 

And stretched him, pillowed with his latest 
sheaves, 

On a fresh couch of green and fragrant leaves. 

Here, though his sufferings through 
were known, 

We chose to watch his dying bed alone, 


the glen 


Eve, Seth, and I.—In vain he sighed for rest, 

And oft his meek complainings thus expressed : 

—‘ Blow on me, Wind! I faint with heat! O 
bring 

Delicious water from the deepest spring; 

Your sunless shadow o’er my limbs diffuse, 

Ye cedars! wash me cold with midnight dews. 

—Cheer me, my friends! with looks of kindness 
cheer ; 

Whisper a word of comfort in mine ear: 

Those sorrowing faces fill my soul with gloom ; 

This silence is the silence of the tomb, 

Thitber I hasten ; help me on my way; 

O sing to soothe me, and to strengthen pray! 

We sang to soothe him—hopeless was the song; 

We prayed to strengthen him—he grew not 
strong. 

In vain from every herb, and fruit, and flower, 

Of cordial sweetness, or of healing power, 
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We pressed the virtue; no terrestrial balm, 

Nature’s dissolving agony could calm. 

Thus as the day declined, the fell disease 

Eclipsed the light of life by slow degrees ; 

Yet while his pangs grew sharper, more resigned, 

More self-collected, grew the sufferer’s mind ; 

Patient of heart, though racked at every pore, 

The righteous penalty of sin he bore ; 

Not his the fortitude that mocks at pains, 

But that which feels them most, and yet sus- 
tains. 

— Tis just, *tis merciful, we heard him say ; 

‘ Yet wherefore hath he turned his face away ? 

[see him not; I hear him not; I call; 

My God! my God! support me, or I fall.’ 


“ The sun went down, amid an angry glare 
Of flushing clouds, that crimsoned all the air; 
The winds brake loose; the forest boughs were 
torn, 

And dark aloof the eddying foliage borne ; 

Cattle to shelter scudded in affright ; 

The florid evening vanished into night: 

Then burst the hurricane upon the vale, 

In peals of thunder, and thick-volleyed hail ; 

Prone rushing rains with torrents whelmed the 
land, 

Our cot amidst a river seemed to stand ; 

Around its base, the foamy-crested streams 

Flashed through the darkness to the lightning’s 
gleams, 

With monstrous throes an earthquake heaved 
the ground, 

The rocks were rent, the mountains trembled 
round ; 

Never since nature into being came, 

Had such mysterious motion shook her frame ; 

We thought, engulfed in floods, or wrapped in 
fire, 

The world itself would perish with our sire. 


“ Amid this war of elements, within 
More dreadful grew the sacrifice of sin, 
Whose victim on his bed of torture lay, 
Breathing the slow remains of life away. 
Erewhile, victorious faith sublimer rose 
Beneath the pressure of collected woes: 
But now his spirit wavered, went and came, 
Like the loose vapor of departing flame, 
Till at the point, when comfort seemed to aie 
For ever in his fixed unclosing eye, 
Bright through the smouldering ashes of the man, 
The saint broke forth, and Adam thus began :— 


“«Q ye, that shudder at this awful strife, 
This rustling agony of death and life, 
Think not that He,on whom my soul is cast, 
Will leave me thus forsaken to the last ; 
Nature’s infirmity alone you see ; 
My chains are breaking, I shall soon be free ; 
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Though firm in God the spirit holds her trust, 
The flesh is frail and trembles into dust. 
Horror and anguish seize me; ’tis the hour 
Of darkness, and I mourn beneath its power ; 
The tempter plies me with the direst art, 

I feel the serpent coiling round my heart; 

He stirs the wound he once inflicted there, 
Instils the deadening poison of despair, 

Belies the truth of God’s delaying grace, 

And bids me curse my Maker to his face. 

—I will not curse him though his grace delay ; 
I will not cease to trust him though he slay ; 
Full on his promised mercy I rely, 

For God hath spoken—God, who cannot lie. 
—Tuov, of my faith the author and the end! 
Mine early, late, and everlasting Friend ! 

The joy that once thy presence gave, restore 
Ere Iam summoned hence, and seen no more : 
Down to the dust returns this earthly frame, 
Receive my spirit, Lord! from whom it came; 
Rebuke the tempter, show thy power to save, 
O let thy glory light me to the grave, 

That these who witness my departing breath, 
May learn to triumph in the grasp of death.’ 


“ He closed his eyelids with a tranquil smile, 
And seemed to rest in silent prayer awhile : 
Around his couch with filial awe we kneeled, 
When suddenly a light from heaven revealed 
A spirit, that stood within the unopened door; 
The sword of God in his right hand he bore; 
His countenance was lightning, and his vest 
Like snow at sunrise on the mountain’s crest 
Yet so benignly beautiful his form, 

His presence stilled the fury of the storm ; 
At once the winds retire, the waters cease; 
His look was love, his salutation ‘ Peace !’ 


“ Our mother first beheld him, sore amazed, 

But terror grew to transport while she gazed: 
—‘’Tis he, the Prince of Seraphim, who drove 
Our banished feet from Eden’s happy grove; 
Adam, my life, my spouse, awake!’ she cried! 
‘Return to Paradise ; behold thy guide ; 

O let me follow in this dear embrace !’ 

She sunk, and on his bosom hid her face. 

Adam looked up, his visage changed its hue, 
Transformed into an angel’s at the view ; 
‘Icome!’ he cried, with faith’s full triumph fired, 
And in a sigh of ecstasy expired ! 

The light was vanished, and the vision fled ; 

We stood alone, the living with the dead ; 

The ruddy embers, glimmering round the room, 
Displayed the corse amid the solemn gloom; 
But o’er the scene a holy calm reposed, 

The gate of Heaven had opened there, and closed. 


“ Eve’s faithful arm still clasped her lifeless 
spouse ; 
Gently I shook it, from her tranee to rouse ; 
She gave no answer; motionless and cold, 
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It fell like clay from my relaxing hold; 
Alarmed, I lifted up the locks of grey 

That hid her cheek; her soul had passed away ; 
A beauteous corse she graced her partner's side, 
Love bound their lives, and death could not 


divide. 


“ Trembling astonishment of grief we felt, 
Till nature’s sympathies began to melt ; 
We wept in long dark 
night : 
—And O, how welcome was the morning light!” 


stillness through the 


We will not do so much injustice to the 
poet as to attempt an analysis of the poem, but 
we will select a few passages without pursu- 
ing the thread of the story. The minstrel is 
singing of the creation, and we venture to af- 
firm that no poet has succeeded with higher 
felicity and power in characterizing the vari- 
ous energies of Omnipotence employed in the 


glorious work. 


—‘* He spake, and it was done ;—eternal night, 

At God’s command awakened into light; 

He called the elements, Earth, Ocean, Air, 

He called them when they were not, and they 
were: 

He looked through space, and kindling o’er the 
sky, 


Sun, moon 


and stars came forth to meet his 
eye ° 

His spirit moved upon the desert earth, 

And sudden life through ail things swarmed to 
birth ; 

Man from the dust he raised to rule the whole; 

He breathed, and man became a living soul 

Through Eden’s groves the Lord of nature trod, 

Upright and pure, the image of his God. 

Thus were the heavens and all their host dis- 
played, 

In wisdom thus were earth’s foundations laid; 

The glorious scene a holy Sabbath closed, 

Amidst his works the Omnipotent reposed : 

And while he viewed and blessed them from his 
seat, 

All worlds, all beings worshipped at his feet : 

The morning stars in choral concert sang, 

The rolling deep with hailelujahs rang, 

Adoring angels from their orbs rejoice, 

The voice of music was creation’s voice. 


“¢ Alone along the lyre of nature sighed 
The master-chord, to which no chord replied ; 
For man, while bliss and beauty reigned around, 
For man alone, no fellowship was found, 
No fond companion, in whose dearer breast, 
His heart, repining in his own, might rest; 
For, born to love, the heart ‘delights to roam, 
A kindred bosom is its happiest home. 
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On earth’s green lap, the father of mankind, 
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In mild dejection thoughtfully reclined ; 

Soft o’er his eyes a sealing slumber crept, 

And fancy soothed him while reflection slept. 

Then God—who thus would make his counsel 
known, 

Counsel that willed not man to dwell alone, 

Created woman with a smile of grace, 

And left the smile that made her on her face. 

The patriarch’s eyelids opened on his bride, 

—The morn of beauty risen from his side! 

He gazed with new-born rapture on her charms, 

And love’s first whispers won her to his arms. 

Then, tuned through all the chords supremely 
sweet, 

Exulting nature found her lyre complete, 

And from the key of each harmonious sphere, 

Struck music worthy of her Maker’s ear.’” 


The creation of Eve is the perfection of 
poetry. Did a more exquisite conception ever 
enter the mind of man, or words more beauti- 
fully true to their purpose fall upon the ear? 
Then God 


“ Created woman with a smile of grace, 
And left the smile that made her on her face.” 


Inimitable beauty! But the higher genius ot 
the poet appears perhaps in as fine develop- 
ment in the influence of music upon the mon- 
ster Cain, 


whose terrific beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevelled hair, 





Like eagle’s plumage ruffled by the air, 

Veiled a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace; 

Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 

Deep ploughed by time and ghastly pale with 
woes 

That goaded till remorse to madness rose. 

Haunted by phantoms he had fled his home, 

With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 

Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 


} 


No art could tame him and no chains could bind; 


| 
? 

Already seven disastrous years had shed 
Mildew and blast on his unsheltered head ; 
His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 
His heart was withered by the cold night-m — 
Jubal was about to strike his lyre when } 
saw this monster lying on the ground 

Twas Cain, the sire of nations :—Jubal knew 

a ( tk 2 of natior J 


His kindred looks, and tremblingly withdrew ; 

He, darting like a blaze of sudden fire, 

Leaped o’er the space between, and grasped the 
lyre ; 

Sooner with life the struggling bard would part 


And ere the fiend could tear it from his heart, 
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He hurled his hand, with one tremendous stroke, 
O’er all the strings; whence in a whirlwind ? 


broke 
Such tones of terror, dissonance, despair, ? 
As till that hour had never jarred in air. 
Astonished into marble at the shock, § 
Backward stood Cain, unconscious as a rock, Q 


Cold, breathless, motionless through all his } 
frame ; 
But soon his visage quickened into flame, g 
When Jubal’s hand the crashing jargon changed ~ 
To melting harmony, and nimbly ranged 
From chord to chord, ascending sweet and clear, 
Then rolling down in thunder on the ear; < 
With power the pulse of anguish to restrain, 
And charm the evil spirit from the brain. ( 


“ Slowly recovering from the trance profound, { 
Bewildered, touched, transported with the sound, 
Cain viewed himself, the bard, the earth, the | 

sky, ( 
While wonder flashed and faded in his eye, ; 
And reason by alternate phrensy crossed, 
Now seemed restored, and now for ever lost. 
So shines the moon, by glimpses, through her 
shrouds, 
When windy darkness rides upon the clouds, 
Till through the blue, serene, and silent night, 
She reigns in full tranquillity of light. 
Jubal with eager hope beheld the chase 
Of strange emotions hurrying o’er his face, 
And waked his noblest numbers, to control 
The tide and tempest of the maniac’s soul; 
Through many a maze of melody they flew, 
They rose like incense, they distilled like dew, 
Poured through the sufferer’s breast delicious 
balm, 
And soothed remembrance till remorse grew { 
cali, 
Till Cain forsook the solitary wild, 
Led by the minstrel like a weaned child. 
O! had you seen him to his home restored, 
How young and old ran forth to meet their lord: 
How friends and kindred on his neck did fall, 
Weeping aloud, while Cain outwept them all: 


4 

But hush !—thenceforward when recoiling care, 3 

Lowered on his brow, and saddened to despair. 2 

The lyre of Jubal, with divinest art, 
Repelled the demon, and revived his heart. ; 
Thus song, the breath of Heaven, had power to % 
bind 

In chains of harmony the mightiest mind ; 

Thus music’s empire in the soul began, g 

The first-born poet ruled the first-born man.” 

The invasion of the giants is described with 

¢ masterly energy, and we cannot but admire } 

¢ that Montgomery, whose forte unquestionably ; 
is the tender and beautiful, can nevertheless 
rise to such majesty of language and strength, 
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as we frequently meet in the encounters be- 4% 
tween the people of God and their cruel foes. 
The translation of Enoch is well done. He 
had just given utterance to a bold and sublime $ 
strain of prophecy in presence of his ene- ? 
mies : 


“ Thus, when the patriarch ceased, and every 

ear 

Still listened in suspense of hope and fear, 

Sublime, ineffable, angelic grace 

Beamed in his meek and venerable face ; 

And sudden glory streaming round his head, 

O’er all his robes with lambent lustre spread ; 

His earthly features grew divinely bright, 

His essence seemed transforming into light. 

Brief silence, like the pause between the flash, 

At midnight, and the following thunder-crash, 

Ensued: Anon, with universal cry, 

The giants rushed upon the prophet— Die !’ 

The king leapt foremost from his throne ;—he 
drew 

His battle-sword, as on his mark he flew; 

With aim unerring, and tempestuous sound, 

The blade descended deep along the ground ; 

The foe was fled, and self-o’erwhelmed, his 
strength 

Hurled to the earth his Atlantean length; 

But ere his chiefs could stretch the helping arm, 

He sprang upon his feet in pale alarm ; 

Headlong and blind with rage he searched around, 

But Enoch walked with God and was not found. 


“ Yet where the captives stood in holy awe, 
Rapt on the wings of cherubim, they saw 
Their sainted sire ascending through the night ; 
He turned his face to bless them in his flight, 
Then vanished :—Javan caught the prophet’s eye, 
And snatched his mantle falling from the sky ; 
O’er him the spirit of the prophet came, 

Like rushing wind awakening hidden flame: 

‘ Where is the God of Enoch now”? he cried; 

‘ Captives, come forth! despisers, shrink aside.’ 

He spake, and bursting through the giant-throng, 

Smote with the mantle as he moved along ; 

A power invisible their rage controlled 

Hither and thither as he turned they rolled ; 

Unawed, unharmed the ransomed prisoners 
passed 

Through ranks of foes astonished and aghast : 

Close in the youth’s conducting steps they trod ; 

—So Israel marched when Moses raised his rod, 

And led their host, enfranchised, through the 
wave, 

The people’s safeguard, the pursuers’ grave.” 


Then follows the overthrow of the giants. 
“The giants reach their camp :—the night’s 


alarms 
Meanwhile had startled all their slaves to arms; 
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They grasped their weapons as from sleep they 
sprang, 

From tent to tent the brazen clangor rang ; 

The hail, the earthquake, the mysterious light 

Unnerved their strength, o’erwhelmed them with 
affright. 

‘ Warriors ! to battle ;—summon all your powers ; 

Warriors! to conquest ;—paradise is ours ;’ 

Exclaimed their monarch! not 
raised, 

In vacancy of thought, like men amazed, 

And lost amidst confounding dreams, they stood, 

With palsied eyes, and horror-frozen blood. 

The giants’ rage to instant madness grew ; 

The king and chiefs on their own legions flew, 

Denouncing vengeance; then had alf the plain 

Been heaped with myriads by their leaders slain, 

But ere a sword could fall—by whirlwind driven, 

In mighty volumes through the vault of Heaven, 

From Eden’s summit, o’er the camp accurst, 

The darting fires with noon-day splendor burst ; 

And fearful grew the scene above, below, 

With sights of mystery, and sounds of wo. 

The embattled cherubim appeared on high, 

And coursers winged with lightning, swept the 
sky ; 

Chariots, whose wheels with living instinct 
rolled, 

Spirits of unimaginable mould, 

Powers, such as dwell in Heaven’s serenest light, 

Too pure, too terrible, for mortal sight, 

From depth of midnight suddenly revealed, 

In arms, against the giants took the field.” 


an arm was 


And the poem closes with the peaceful repose 
of the patriarchs and their families, after their 
enemies were thus exterminated by the arm of 


the Lord. 


“ Early, and joyful, o’er the dewy grass, 

Straight to their glen the ransomed patriarchs 
pass ; 

As doves released their parent dwelling find, 

They fly for life, nor cast a look behind ; 

And when they reached the dear sequestered 
spot, 

Enoch alone of all their train ‘ was not.’ 

With them the bard, who from the world with- 
drew, 

Javan, from folly and ambition flew ; 

Though poor his lot within that narrow bound, 

Friendship and home, and faithful love he found ; 

There did his wanderings and afflictions cease, 

His youth was penitence, his age was peace. 


“ Meanwhile the scattered tribes of Eden’s 
plain 
Turned to their desolated fields again, 
And joined their brethren, captives once in fight, 
But left to freedom in that dreadful flight : 
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Thenceforth redeemed from war’s unnumbered 
woes, 

Rich with the spoils of their retreated foes, 

By giant tyranny no more opprest, 

The people flourished, and the land had rest,” 


In thus running rapidly through the poem, 
we have been compelled, for want of space, 
but not without a struggle, to pass over pages 
of beauties that we could not even pause to 
dwell on; their sweetness lingers now in 
memory, and we will recite a few lines at the 
hazard of trespassing! But what could be 
more acceptable to the reader than this apos- 


trophe to 


TWILIGHT. 


“Tlove thee, Twilight! as thy shadows roll, 
The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 
Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart, 

When o’er the harp of thought thy passing wind 

Awakens all the music of the mind, 

And joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chords by 
turns, 

While contemplation, on seraphic wings, 

Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 

Twilight! I love thee; let thy glooms increase 

Till every feeling, every pulse is peace; 

Slow from the sky the light of day declines, 

Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 

Revealing, in the hour of nature’s rest, 

A world of wonders in the Poet’s breast.” 

Nor can we lose the pleasure of repeating 
the strain in which the poet sings his own 
prophecy ; for those who come after him will 
prove the truth of these words in the case of 
James Montgomery, whose name and fame as 
a Christian poet will be fresh and fragrant 
when the marbles in Westminster Abbey shall 
have ceased to speak. 


“ There is a living spirit in the lyre, 
A breath of music and a soul of fire , 
It speaks a language to the world unknown; 
It speaks that language to the bard alone; 
While warbled symphonies entrance his ears, 
That spirit’s voice in every tone he hears: 
Tis his the mystic meaning to rehearse, 
To utter oracles in glowing verse, 
Heroic themes from age to age prolong, 
And make the dead in nature live in song. 
Through graven rocks the warrior’s deeds pro- 
claim, 
And mountains, hewn to statues, wear his name ; 
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Though shrined in adamant, his relics lie 

Beneath a pyramid that scales the sky ; 

All that the hand hath fashioned shall decay ; 

All that the eye admires shall pass away ; 

The mouldering rocks, the hero’s hope shall fail, 

Earthquakes shall heave the mountains to the 
vale, 

The shrine of adamant betray its trust, 

And the proud pyramid resolve to dust; 

The lyre alone immortal fame secures, 

For song alone through nature’s change endures ; 

Transfused like life, from breast to breast it 
glows, 

From sire to son by sure succession flows, 

Spreads its unceasing flight from clime to clime, 

Outstripping death upon the wings of time.” 


FAMILY. 


PAPAL AAALA 
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Having gratified our own taste in weaving 
this garland, we wish to recall the thought with 
which this paper commences: that the beau- 
ties in a familiar author often break sudden- 
ly upon us; it was so with us in this instance. 
We had read Montgomery often, and loved 
him, and thought we had seen all his beauty 
and felt its power. Buta new fountain was 
opened as we read him again, and the pleasure 
that we found in the study of this his best 
poem, we hope will in some faint measure be 
shared by those who will see these gems 
which we have rifled from his casket, and 
scattered along at random over these pages. 





OUR FAMILY.—No. 


THE 


“ We’re not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band: 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering day by day ; 
The quiet graveyard—some lie there— 
And cruel ocean has its share— 

We’re not all here.” 


Wuen an individual has numbered his first 
score of years, he usually still finds himself 
in the midst of the living troop with whom he 
commenced his existence, and he observes but 
few changes and not many absentees. But 
when he attains his second score, and with the 
eye of sober forty, looks backward and around 
him, he will be almost shocked to see how 
that group has dwindled, how many, like tired 
racers, have halted and lain down in the road 
to die, and how few and faint are they who 
yet hold out. 

Almost inevitably will have disappeared 
«the wise, the reverend head,” the grey-hair- 
ed fathers, the venerable matrons who inspired 
our youthful minds at once with awe and love. 
Our grandparents have departed long since. 
The old minister who filled the pulpit when 
we were children, and the elders who sat be- 
neath it, are no more—of all the old and elder- 
ly people of the place, ‘the patriarchs of the 
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CHANGES OF HOME. 


The wise and 
experienced counsellors, whose words were 


town,” scarcely one remains. 


oracular when we were young, are voiceless 
and veiled from our sight, and with the sadden- 
ed poet we exclaim, 


Thou unrelenting Past, 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Thou hast my bitter years, 

Tnou hast my earlier friends, the good, the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 


and while our spirit yearns to bring the 
lost ones back, we remember with the same 
poet that the gates of the past deny all passage 
save to those who depart hence. 

But the changes that of all others come 
nearest the heart, are the changes of home 
which a series of years bring to pass, even in 
families not specially marked by vicissitude 
or untoward fortune. Let aman suddenly en- 
counter the sum total of the changes of twenty 
years, and he will be astonished and shocked. 
Let him go forth from the parental home and 
pursue his fortune in a distant land, and after 
the lapse of years, let him stand once more on 
the old hearth-stone and look for **the old fa- 
miliar faces,” and the well-remembered scenes 
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of times gone by. Alas! for us, and for all 
that we call stable; what empty niches, what 
total blankness and vacuity are often there ! 
Old Arm Chair,” but 
where is the venerable, gentle and saint-like 
mother? There is ‘the Old Family Bible,” 


but the patriarch father no longer reads ‘ the 


There, it may be, is “the 


judicious portion” of sacred truth to his fami- 
ly flock. The table is spread as of yore, and 
the same kind Providence supplies it, but an- 
other voice asks the blessing; the guests are 
changed; unknown faces are there, and well 
; the old 


have yielded their places to strangers; and 


known ones are missing servants 
even poor puss that dozes on the rug has come 
the ld 


things vanished. 


into household since the old order of 
All this may have happen- 
ed in the home circle, that is, a comparatively 
those 


rude shocks and overwhelming reverses that 


favored which has not felt 


one, in one 


are common the world over at all times 
Verily, in our best estate, we are altogether 
vanity, and not less so our most stable, best 
settled temporal arrangements. Talk of dying 
in our nest, We may, an l call that nest by the 


witching name of Home, but in the light of 


reflections like these, which the most insane 
levity cannot entirely forefend. What is 
home like, but a drop from the rain-cloud, 


e ss 
which, even though it lends itself tothe forma- 
tion of the bri bow in the sky, hurries 


} } + ach the rth and find . ; 
the whileto reach the earth, and finds no res 


ing-place but in the dust ! 
Thoughts such as these crowd my mind 


} . 
> changes 1n 


my own 
*xions, within the short space of 
1. One, 


thirtv years. Some, death has claime 


1 4 1 
young and ente rprising, W ith the most brilliant 


temporal prospects, perished in his own vessel, 


with all his companions in the voyage, and 
the “‘dark Balti eceived them all to his 
gioomy bosom Another, cut off in the blos- 


som of his youth, sleeps among the 


orange- 


groves of a tropical isie. [Three others, of 
I 

} } : 2 } } } 

our immedia househoid, have been already 


noticed in these recoliec yns Ql’ 
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as having passed away, as we trust, to tl 
Other members have been 
| 


Oia 


**petter iad. 


Separated trom the nomestead anu fireside 


by marriage, and by calls to settle themselves 
Thus, 


well fabled of 


in far-off places. by various means 


time, old as the devourer of 


all his children, has kept thinning us out, till 


enough of us are left to talk of things 


scarcely 
as they were thirty years ago; and when we 


do try to warm each other’s hearts with old 
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and loved memories, our eyes moisten, and a 
tender sadness steals over us, and a feeling of 
something like loneliness, and then like an- 
cient women chatting over the last embers of 
the once generous fire, we draw closer and 
closer to each other as coal after coal goes out, 
and each expects, yet dreads to hear the other 
say, * good night !” 

It is just when one’s thoughts are occupied 
with the contemplation of these constantly oc- 
curring changes and removals of the dear, 
familiar faces of home that the Gospel assur- 
ance of the regathering of those whose love 
has been cemented by religion, into one happy 
circle again, isso peculiarly precious. Oh, were 
it so that we must not only part, but part for 
ever, then indeed might our separations on 
at the mouth of the 
grave, be asa cup drenched with unmingled 


the highway of life, and 


bitterness and forced to our lips, to be 
to the 


rrace, it 


drunk 
dregs! But thanks to unspeakable 


Ytso. Our reunion, if Christians, 


is mi 


is as distinctly and as certainly provided for 
as any future thing whatever. Christ has not 


nanted for a people to 
1 , . 
than he has for these his peo- 


more distinetly cove 


share h S Ziory, 


ple to renew their fellowship, communion and 
love, in a world that is never touched by the 
changes of time. W hat though we part, then, 


in life, and become separated for time by inter- 


vening oceans; we shall soon walk the streets 
of the New part no 
more. What though in the chamber of death 
} 


Jerusalem together, and 





we pronounce, amid tears and sobbings, the 
dying farewell—we shall hail each other 
again, after many days, in the mansions of 


glory. s Christian hope and consola- 


like it? 


rrovided we are Christians, and so entitled 


, and what in the wide world is 


tion 
And | 
to share in this consolation, why should we 


sorrow as those who have no hope, when 
thinkir ha of the pious friends who have gone 
efore us? 

And yet, I confess, it is not always easy to 
bring the mind firmly to stay itself upon the 
Gx Spe | promise. One effect of our easily be- 
setting unbelief is to make the realization of 
future and eternal good appear so distant, that 

a 


its influence is feeble against the present cla- 


mor of the things that are seen and temporal. 
Were it not so, the thought that probably a 
large majority of those we have loved best are 
already in the world of redeemed spirits await- 
ing our arrival, would exert a very sensible 
control, and a most happy one too, over our 


daily temper and conduct. Iam sure it is a 
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matter of frequent self-reproach with me, that 
having seen so many of my dearest friends 
die in the faith, and feeling as 1 must, that I 
am behind them but a few days’ journey, I yet 
think, and feel, and act so little in accordance 
with the hope I indulge of rejoining them. I 
was led to think more particularly in this 
direction by some recent domestic festivals of 
which notice was taken in the public prints. 
All the members of a particular family, and 
of all its branches, have been invited to as- 
semble on agiven day at the house of one of 
the family, for festal purposes, for mutual con- 
gratulation, and renewal of old ties of affection, 
and for thanksgiving to their common Father 
in Heaven. The notice has circulated in all 
parts of the country, and from the distant parts 
where Providence has cast their lot, all con- 
cerned and connected have turned their faces 
to the old hive whence they sprung, and have 
encountered perhaps much inconvenience and 
expense to enjoy probably the only opportu- 
nity they will ever have of meeting all their 
relativestogetherinthis world. The prospect 
of such a gathering occupies their thoughts a 
long time beforehand, and thei temporal busi- 
ness is arranged so as to enable them severally 
to be there; and a right pleasant sight it is 
when the day comes, of so many branches of 
the same trunk, returned to the old ancestral 
homestead. What rejoicings, what sympa- 
thies, what inquiries into each other's affairs, 
what songs of praise, what united supplica- 
tions to their heavenly Friend, fill up the glad 
yet brief hours of their only and final meeting 
on earth! Now 1 consider our friends and re- 
latives in Heavenas having appointed a simi- 


lar meeting of all they knew and loved, in 
our Father’s house. The great festal day is 
approaching. They desire all to be there in 
whom they ever felt an interest, and one strik- 
ing peculiarity will attend this gathering which 
does not pertain to any earthly family meet- 
ing: those who attend the gathering in glory, 
They shall be at 
Why shouid not the prospect 
of such a gathering, much more than the earth- 


shall no more separate. 


home forever !! 


ly ane, occupy our thoughts, and engage us 1n 
active preparation to be there when the day, 
so near at hand, arrives? The same natural 
affections which draw friends and kindred so 
strongly towards each other in this world, were 
doubtless intended to operate upon our charac- 


ter and condition in the life to come. Itis a 


good reason for wishing and striving to enter 


gone 


Heaven, that many whom we love have g 
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and are going there; and it is a powerful ap- 
peal which they make fo us when looking 
down from the heights of heaven, they cry, 
“Come along with us and we will do you 
good.” I know, indeed, that this considera- 
tion alone will not convert a soul. All the 
saints in Heaven could not change the sinner’s 
heart. But surely, under the blessing of the 
Divine Spirit, motives of this sort must have 
influence with every heart that is capable of 
one tender, affectionate emotion. 

Let me beg the reader to bring his own heart 
to the test. 
influences that divide and distract your atten- 


Retire from the presence of those 


tion and thoughts, and in silence and seclusion 
commence with your own heart, and gather 
up the experiences and memories of the past. 
Call up the solemn shades of the departed, the 
well-remembered forms and features of the 
dead, of those who once shared with you their 
society, and love, and converse. Especially 
recall that pious sister, cut off inthe bloom and 
beauty of youth, but not until she had cast 
the anchor of her hope within the veil; and 
let her mild, large, lustrous eye look upon you, 
and let the sweet music of her gentle voice 
fall upon your ear again, as it used to when it 
spoke of ** love divine, all love excelling,” and 
as you have often heard it in the death cham- 
ber, discoursing of Christ and salvation. Hold 
the vision close to you, and commune with it 
as a Visitant from celestial worlds, that loves 
you fondly as ever, and could wee p over your 
worldliness, were tears known to the redeem- 
ed, and could fold you in her arms, and bear 
you away from this polluted world, were your 
heart weaned from it, and were she permitted 
to be your guardian, guiding spirit to the land 
of pure delight: and say, reader, in such an 
hour of thoughtful communion with that 
sainted sister, is there no pang of regret that 
you are not lat better than you are? no strug- 
gle in your soul to disengage itself from those 
unworthy influences in which you have so 
often and so long permitted it to plunge? 
Then indeed is your condition marked with 
the most alarming symptoms and premonitions ; 
and such as to demand of you the most prompt 
and earnest anxiety. The message of the 
Lord by the voices of the living, and the 
whispering, beckoning visions of the dead, 
return void from appealing to you, and who 
can tell but your’s is that class of cases in 
which the heart is joined to its idols, against 
which is recorded the damning decree, ‘* Let 
HIM ALONE.” 
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I had a mother, whose heart had early felt 
the redeeming power of the Gospel grace, and 
whose sole ambition was the salvation of her 
house. I have spoken of her model piety be- 
fore in these family recollections, but without 
dwelling upon it, because I felt myself to be 
incompetent to the task of filling out the pic- 
ture, and because the natural partiality of the 
painter might be suspected of coloring too 
highly. Especially have I shrunk from at- 
tempting to describe her death. What saw, 
and heard, and felt during her last illness, have 
appeared to me as things which it were scarce- 
ly lawful to utter. A sacredness pertains to 
those hours, during which she fondly lingered 
on these shores, and in which she was willing 
to deny herself even the bliss and glory of 
Heaven for her friends, and her children’s 
sakes; a mild, unearthly halo radiates from 
the chamber of death, and when I approach it, 
feelings like those with which the awe-struck 
pilgrim ventures near the relic and the shrine, 
overpower my heart, and command me to be 
silent ! 

Life’s labor done, she sleeps sweetly and 
well—the cherisher of my infancy; the guar- 
dian genius of my childhood; the counsellor, 
guide, and example of my wayward youth ; 
the best, the truesi, the wisest friend of my 
riper years; the mild, yet firm reprover of 
my faults; 
of my better purposes; the strengthener of all 


the discreet, generous encourager 


my virtuous resolutions; pitying me when I 
wandered, when I returned, her 
sympathy took up the heavy end of every 
cross and 


forgiving 


and her cheerful 
piety, and living faith, brightened with stars 
and suns the heavens that my fears had hung 
with clouds and darkness. All this have | 
lost, I sometimes say to myself. But it is not 
She still loves her child; and 
who can tell how far she may be allowed to 
be a guardian angel to my steps, and exert an 
influence friendly and strong in favor of my 
eternal well being? This atleast is true. Her 
example lives and speaks. Often in the still 
hours of night, in the sweet ‘silent sessions 
of thought,” her gentle image rises to my 
view, and her soft hand is laid in mine, and 
her musical voice repeats some word of pro- 


every sorrow: 


so. lives and 


mise, of hope, of consolation, or utters some 
seasonable caution or warning. Often, when 
chafed by disappointment, or vexed with care, 
do I seem to hear her say in her own inimita- 
ble way, ‘‘ What is that to thee, follow thou 


me ;” and I gird myself anew, and struggle 
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onward and upward. The Bible which she 
read, the hymn-book, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Saint’s Rest, and the other volumes which 
were dear to her, all have an increased value 
and influence now. The room where she was 
wont to retire for prayer, and especially the 
chamber where she last counselled us, and 
commended us to God, and bade the final fare- 
well to earthly home and kindred, are chapels 
now, filled with solemn images and a cloud of 
incense, and when 


thoughts and emotions stealing in 


we enter, thronging 
like fra- 
grance from unknown quarters, take posses- 
sion of the soul, and our communion is with 
the invisible, the eternal, and the holy. Thus 
being dead, my mother yet speaks, and scarce- 
ly less, perhaps more, than when she was pre- 
sent in the body, continues to influence my 
thoughts and conduct. Death has done its 
worst and broken the casket, but the jewel, 
which he could not tarnish or touch, I carry 
inmy bosom. The example, the prayers, the 
that pure, beautiful and 
bright in her life, escaped the touch of death, 
and are mine and for my profit. Thanks, ten 
thousand thanks, to the Author of all good, 
for the gift of a good mother. Thanks for 
all she was to me while living in the flesh, 
and for all she yet is, though the spirit has re- 
turned to God who gave it. Alas! 


counsels, all was 


that Lever 


undervalued such a blessing; that I ever 
grieved so gentle and generous a nature; that 


[ did not study more to please and make her 
happy. O reader, if it is your favored dis- 
tinction to possess a fond and pious mother, 
All the 
friendship and love of this world is a drop in 
the bucket compared with her’s. 


beware of esteeming her lightly. 


Her’s is a 
love stronger than death ; many waters cannot 
quench it. She would die for thee, were it 
She would cleave to thee, though all 
Were 
a million of poisoned shafts aimed at thy heart, 
she would cover thee with her own body, and 


needful. 


besides should scorn and forsake thee. 


receive them all into her own faithful bosom. 
I tell thee, reader, that mother of thine is a sa- 
cred being! So regard her, so cherish -her. 
ungracious word, or look, or act of 
Before thou for- 
gettest her, let thy right hand forget its cun- 
ning. Honor her, though her allotment should 
be poverty, and her station that of a serving 


Let no 


thine ever agitate her breast. 


woman, as heartily and truly as if she were a 
queen. ‘Thus shall it be well with thee, and 
then only canst thou respect thyself. 

The touching verses of Cowper to his de- 
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ceased mother, are familiar, doubtless, to all 
my readers. In the language of that serious 


and sweet poet may I take leave of mine. 
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The howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass 
lost, 














And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that [ derive my birth 

From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


“So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached 
the shore 

Where tempests never beat nor billows roar, 

And thy loved consort on the dang’rous tide 

Of life, long since has anchored by thy side. ; 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, , 

Always from port withheld, always distressed— 
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Judges viii. 20. 


WE plead not for life, for we prize it no more, 

Since spoiled of our kingdom, bereft of our power; 

We plead not for life with the lot of the slave, 

But we ask our death-blow from the hand of the brave! 
Oh! let not the hearts of the valiant be gored, 

Except by the point of a warrior’s sword. 


The sceptre of power thou hast torn from our hand; 
; The blood of our people has deluged the land ; 
Let the sword which hath covered with carnage the plains, 
Drink deep the blood-royal that flows in these veins— 
But let not the hand of the dastardly deal 
The death-blow we ask from the point of thy steel! 


We are princes, degraded, dethroned though we be ; 
Weare warriors unconquered, till vanquished by thee— 
Then strike to our hearts thy victorious blade, 
For death from thine hand we will never evade ! 
Oh! grant us the last, the sole favor we crave, 
To perish like kings by the hand of the brave! 
8. 8. C. 


PARA 


«So Gideon arose and slew them.” 
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Systematic name—Cactus Speciosa, or Epi- 
phytum Speciosum ; Class Icosandria—Order 
Monogynia—Natural Order Cactee. 

Generic Character.—‘*Calyx superior, many- 
cleft, 


imbricate: petals numerous, in many 


series, the inner ones larger: stigma many- 

cleft: berry one-celled, many-seeded, umbili- 

cate.”* 
Specific flat : 


without spines, producing flowers from their 
edges. This species is of dwarfish growth 


Character.—Shoots leaves 


and much branched; blossoms profuse, of a 
delicate pink color and very beautiful. 
Geography.—America appears to be the ex- 
clusive station of this order, as no species is 
known to be a native of any other part of the 
world. It abounds in the tropical regions of 
be- 
The Cac- 
tus Opuntia grows as far north as Hudson, and 
is abundant about New York and New Haven. 


this country, and extends a short distance 
yond them, both north and south. 


‘Hot, dry, exposed places are the favorite 
stations of Cactee, for which they are pecu- 
liarly adapted, in consequence of the small 
quantity of evaporating pores which they 
possess, as compared with other plants ; a cir- 
cumstance which, as Decandolle has satisfac- 


* Eaton. 


torily shown, will account for the excessively 
succulent state of their tissue.”* 
Properties.—The fruit of some of the spe- 
cies is refreshing andagreeable to the taste ; in 
The 
leaves of the Cactus Opuntia (prickly pear) 
are sometimes used of 


others, it is mucilaginous and insipid. 
in the form emollient 
poultices. 

Remarks.—This is an extensive and inte- 
resting family, varied in character and habit, 
and in consequence of this has been divided 
into seven distinct genera. Cactus is derived 
from «axros, the ancient name for the prickly 
pear. The blossoms of this species are very 
beautiful—and still more so when the plant is 
grafted into the Cactus Opuntia and some 
others. 


Grafting also renders it less likely t 
be injured by too much watering. Plants in 


this division of the Cactee require a very ricl 


open soil, of not too sandy a nature, for there- 
by they would grow to wood, and bloom but 
sparingly. Those who cultivate them should 
be careful to give them a free drainage. Ii 
the Cactus family is cultivated properly it will 
afford more beauty and interesting display 
than can be imagined till witnessed. 


* Lindley. 
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FOUR DAYS 


Continued 


Ir the readers of the Parlor Magazine have not 
forgotten a former article with the above title, 
they will recollect that I was compelled to 
stop in the middle of my story for want of 
With their permission, I 
will resume the narrative of my sojourn and 


room to finish it. 


experiences in this ancient city. 
glad to 
get in the house again, and to spend Sunday 


Being pretty well tired out, [ was 


evening in a manner more befitting the Lord’s 
I had, too, 
to think about—much that was 


day than is general in France. 
very much 
painful and distressing, and much that, I trust, 
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from page 282. 


I could but mourn 
over the desecration of that sacred day, set 


was profitable to myself. 


apart by God himself for His worship and a 
holy rest ; I could but feel that great guilt was 
incurred by France as a nation, for which, 
sooner or later, retribution will be demanded ; 
and when I thought of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of the young, just coming on to the busy 
stage of life, just learning the lessons which 
shall guide them for the future, just acquiring 
the habits of thought and action which shall 
never depart from them, I was sad and heavy 
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in spirit—I was affected with forebodings of 
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evil which I shall not weary the reader with $ glided along * incredibili lenitate,’ and a little 


uttering. Let us not dwell upon these things, 
but hope and pray for the spread of the glo- 
rious Gospel of light and peace. The people 
of France have some noble traits in their na- 
tional character, and the day may yet come 
when it shall be seen how much their energy, 
their zeal, their knowledge, their persever- 
ance, their devotedness can accomplish in the 
cause of Christ and His church, when the Spi- 
rit of God shall enlighten their souls and touch 
their hearts with living fire. Let us look with 
patient hope for that great and glorious era. 

Monday morning the sun shone out bright- 
ly and pleasantly, and seemed to infuse into 
me new life and vigor. I arose and dressed 
myself in a much better frame of mind than 
when | was first conducted into No. 70—the 
old room looked quite cheerful. I began to 
feel that it was not after all a prisoner’s cell, 
but an apartment fit for a Christian freeman to 
occupy; and really, the dreary staircase of 
stone did not seem to be so dreadfully long 
and uncomfortable—the bright rays of the sun 
seemed to shed a kindliness and softness even 
upon this gloomy hotel. At ten o’clock, a 
young English friend called to accompany me 
ona pilgrimage to the Chapel and Convent, 
‘our Lady of Fourviére,” one of the principal 
places of resort for the pious Romanists and 
visitors at Lyons. It is far-iamed for its mi- 
racles and wonders, and many are the pilgrims 
constantly coming and going. The ascent 
was slow and toilsome, by a winding path, 
steep and stony, barely wide enough for an 
ass with his panniers to have free passage. 
The chapel is built on a very lofty hill, to 
mount up which tries one’s patience conside- 
rably, even when it is done on the most com- 
fortable plan by the use of one’s legs, a staff, 
&c.; but when it is made a matter of penance 
to ascend on one’s knees over the stones, with 
a vigorous application to the Rosary and mul- 
titudinous invocations, addressed to ‘“ Notre 
Dame de la Fourviére,” I suspect it demands 
rather more patience and perseverance than 
heretical Americans usually possess—it was 
a sight worth seeing to witness a comfortable 
old gentleman excoriating his knees on the 
road to the chapel, and groaning over the 
hardships of his journey: I did not envy him 
his task. 

The view from the summit of the hill was 
grand and impressive: immediately below lay 
the ancient Lugdunum, a dark irregular mass ; 
on the one side the turbid waters of the Saéne 


wrreree 


to the south of the city joined the Rhone, in 
which it is lost, and its separate existence un- 
known; to the eastward, the rapidly flowing 
Rhone, fresh from the mountains of Switzer- 
land and the beautiful Lake Leman,was seen 
hastening onward through the vine-clad re- 
gions of sunny France, eager ta reach its des- 
tined outlet, the dark blue Mediterranean ; and 
as faras the eye could reach, on every side, 
were spread out ancient chateaus, villas, ham- 
lets, small towns, wide-spread plains, rich 
with the products of the bounteous earth, and 
solitary chapels or religious houses, perched 
on commanding heights, like beacons of warn- 
ing. It was a scene on which the beholder 
might well love to dwell, and to moralize on 
the peaceful repose everywhere exhibited, 
contrasted with the tempest of excitement and 
the demoniacal fury and sanguinary orgies of 
years gone by, when France was one vast 
slaughter-house, and the men of Lyons were 
pre-eminent in deeds of blood and terror. But 
I had neither time nor inclination to recall to 
mind the unutterable and unimaginable horrors 
of revolutionary crime and carnage, for I can 
never read or think of that awful period with- 
out shuddering and an involuntary loathing. 
I can never reflect upon our happy lot without 
a fervent ejaculation of thankfulness that we 
are spared the miseries which come upon 
every people that forget God, and run riot in 
wickedness. Full of hope that the future was 
to be bright and joyous with the blessings of 
peace and prosperity, though saddened by a 
consciousness that the elements of discord are 
rife in that volatile community, I turned away 
from the beauties of nature, so enchantingly 
spread out before me, and entered the chapel 
of ‘our Lady of Fourviére.” 

The interior presented a novel scene. Every 
part of it was hung with pictures of various sizes 
and equally various qualities ; some were the 
veriest daubs, such as sign-painters usually be- 
dizen the country inns with, others were very 
tolerable works of art, and a few were real gems, 
well worth the study of every lover of the pencil. 
It seemed like an exhibition-room rather than 
the place of religious worship, and for some 
time | could hardly bring myself to realize that 
this vast collection (amounting to several 
hundreds) of paintings, was intended to ex- 
press the faith and devotion of those who are 
accustomed to call upon the Virgin Mary, in- 
stead of the Divine Saviour, in the hour of 
trial and distress; but even so it is, all these 
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were votive offerings on the part of those who 
believed that aid had been extended to them 
in imminent danger, by invoking the mother 
of the Lord Jesus. One, I remember, represent- 
ed a locomotive engine whose boiler had burst 
and scattered in every direction the poor fel- 
lows connected with the engine; yet even then, 
«Ave Maria” had rescued from destruction 
the thankful offerer of the rude painting com- 
memorating the event. Another pictured forth 
the chamber of sickness and death, with the 
sad array of weeping relatives and friends; 
the spirit of the sick person was just escaping, 
extreme unction had been administered, and 
all were waiting when the eyes should be 
closed for ever; yet, even at that hopeless 
moment, one devout young girl knelt before 
a crucifix and called upon the Blessed Virgin 
to help, and she did bring succor, and the 
sick one recovered and came to the chapel 
with his offering of gratitude. Again, another 
represents a ship at sea, a sudden storm arises, 
the lightnings flash, the thunder roars, the 
waters, lashed into fury, drive the hapless 
vessel to and fro, ready to engulf her every 
moment; at such a fearful time, a sailor loses 
his hold, and is precipitated from the yard into 
the boiling and raging sea; he has barely a 
moment to call out in his agony, “* Ave Ma- 
ria,” ere he seems swallowed up in destruc- 
tion; but, even in the jaws of death, his in- 
vocation is heard, is answered, he is snatched 
from ruin, and he too comes to our lady’s 
chapel to deposit his memento of the value of 
prayers to the Virgin Mary. Similar scenes 
of danger and almost miraculous rescue are 
portrayed in a great number of these pictures ; 
hardly any conceivable case arising out of the 
various avocations of men or the various trials 
to which all are exposed, of escape from death, 
and ruin, and misery, but what is here set 
forth as effected by praying to the all-powerful 
Virgin Intercessor. She,amidahaloof glory, 
is represented as interposing and saving her 
worshippers, and on her calls for succor are 
said never to be made in vain. She is called 
«« Mater Divine gratie,’—the Mother of Di- 
vine grace ; “* Dive Virgini, matri misericordia- 
rum,”—the Divine Virgin, mother of mercies ; 
“Consolatrix afflictorum, auxdium Christiano- 
rum,”—the consoler of the afflicted, the aid of 
Christians, &c. No term of adoration is count- 
ed too strong, no ascriptions of praise and ho- 
nor are thought too elevated, no titles of Di- 
vinity and Divine attributes are regarded too 
high or holy to be given to her, and, in short; 
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such honor and worship are paid to her, and 
she is so constantly invoked in every possible 
way and for every possible purpose, that there 
does not seem to be the slightest perceptible 
difference between service rendered to the 
Virgin and that worship which is demanded 
by the Lord God Almighty. Theologians, I 
am aware, point out very learnedly the dis- 
tinction between “ atria,” “ doulia,” and “ hy- 
perdoulia,” and in words, at least, they make 
it very evident that honoring the Blessed Vir- 
gin is vastly different from worshipping God ; 
but yet it may be doubted whether the mass of 
Romanists ever pretend or are able to make 
such nice discrimination—if they honor her 
with the greatest zeal and devotion, if they 
ascribe to her the highest and most sacred at- 
tributes of Deity, if they call upon her, not 
as an intercessor merely, but as one having 
inherent power to succor and to save, as un- 
doubtedly is their practice, I see not what 
more they can do, or what distinction they 
can discover when they worship Him who in- 
habiteth eternity, and who declares so empha- 
tically that He will not suffer His honor to be 
given to another. To my perceptions and ac- 
cording to my experience in Romish countries, 
the Virgin Mary, though said to be ** honored” 
only with due honor, is really “ worshipped” in 
the highest and fullest sense of the term, and not 
only so, but worshipped almost to the exclu- 
sion of the worship due to our Lord and our 
God. If this be not idolatry, I pray you in 
what does idolatry consist ? 

I spent a long time in this singularly adorn- 
ed chapel—I went through every part, gave 
a glance at most of the paintings, and exa- 
mined a few with much care and great gratifi- 
cation. I gazed with mingled emotions atthe 
costly shrine and the magnificently decorated 
figures of the Virgin and Child, together with 
the tall candles lighted, and the profusion of 
sparkling and dazzling ornaments which sur- 
round this great centre of attraction. Here 
and there, in various parts of the chapel, were 
devout pilgrims, of both sexes, kneeling on 
the cold stones, and repeating their prayers and 
invocations with a zeal worthy of all praise. 
In grief and distress of mind at a sight, to me 
so deplorable, | prepared to descend the hill 
and return to the hotel. While on the road, 
we passed a number of small shops, in which 
were for sale, relics, rosaries, crucifixes, pic- 
tures, engravings, small books, &c. I became 
much interested in a little volume which was 
offered me, and I bought it—its title is, «« Le 
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Mois de Marie, ou Le Mois de Mai, consacré 
a la Gloire de la Mére de Dieu,’—the month 
of Mary or the month of May, consecrated to 
the glory of the Mother of God. Jt is a book 
of devotions arranged for every day in the 
month, consisting of reflections on some por- 
tion ot the Virgin’s history and life, a prayer 
and a pretty story or legend, illustrating the 
efficacy of honoring and calling upon her in 
need. Ishould like to translate some of these 
stories, but | fear it would take up too much 
room, yet [ must beg to give an extract or two 
from this little volume. 

It tells us that “‘after the ascension of our 
Saviour, Mary remained the common mother 
of the church, and applied herself altogether 
to confirming the faithful, to encouraging, con- 
At the age of 
seventy-one years she died, was buried, and 


soling and instructing them.” 


alter three days was raised again and trans- 
And 
again, on the last day of the month, it is said, 
‘Mary, having arrived at the throne of the 
most holy Trinity, the Eternal Father covered 


ported to Heaven ona car of triumph. 


her with the sun, he put the moon under her 
feet, he placed upon her head a diadem of 


twelve stars, and seated her upon an elevated 
throne, as queen of angels and of saints. O, 
when shali be the happy moment, when we 
ourselves shall go into heaven to render our 


homage to our queen, so distinguished and so 


lofty O what happiness shall be ours if we 
arrive there at the last day! The Eternal 
Word wished, since Mary, his mother, partook 
of the common nature of mankind, to establish 
a protectress for the human race, so that all 
graces, according to the saying of St. Bernard, 
should pass through the hands of Mary. 
‘He wished us to have everything through 
Mary.’ 


erful a protectress, and so rarely apply to her! 


What! we have in Heaven so pow- 


The Holy Spirit, who is that powerful fire 
which breaks the rock, communicated to his 
From 
hence it happens that at tle name oi Mary, 


spouse his Divine virtue against hell. 


Lucifer trembles, and all the evil spirits are 
seized with terror. In temptations let us em- 


de- 


ploy the name of Mary as an invincible 
fence; let us cry, Mary! and we shall become 
terrible to hell itself.”’* 

* “ Marie, étant arrivée au trone de la tres- 
Sainte Trinité, le Pere Eternel la revétit du soleil, 
lui mit la lune sous les pieds, lui placa sur la 


téte un diadéme de douze étoiles, et la playa elle- 


méme sur un trone élevé, cornme reine des 
anges et des saints. Oh! quand sera l’heureux 
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Passages of similat import might be multi- 
plied to any extent, and it might easily be 
shown that the systematic teaching of the 
people in Romish countries is equally extrava- 
gant and equally objectionable in respect to 
the light in which the Virgin Mary is regard- 
ed, with that contained fn the extract just 
cited ; but that is needless, and falls not with- 
inmy present design. My simple object at 
this time is to describe what I saw and heard, 
reflections as 


and to give utterance to such 


the subject almost of necessity produced i 
do nothing extenuate or set down aught in 
malice. I have no unkindly feelings toward 
those from whom I am compelled so decidedly 
to ditfer: 


truth did it oblige me to ridicule or give dis- 


and I should feel ashamed of the 


torted representations of the tenets and prac- 
‘“* Non tali aux- 


‘laim is, to 


tices of the Romish church ; 
ilio, nec defensoribus istis,’”—all I « 
relate fairly and exactly what came within the 
range of my observation The reader may 
form his own conclusions, and may give just 
as much or as little importance as he chooses 
to the remarks which the strange sights of that 
day called forth. 

At the table d@hoéte this evening I lighted 
upon something of a character, who amused 
and interested me much. He was an English 
gentleman of the old school, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, punctiliously precis* and po- 
lite, though from long residence on the Conti- 
nent, much more affable and agreeable than 
his countrymen usually are, when away from 
home. He introduced himself by addressing 
me in English, to which, of course, I responded, 
and in ten minutes’ time we were as well ac- 
moment ou nous irons nous-mémes dans le cicl 
rendretnos hommages & notre reine, si distinguée 
notre, si 


et si €&vée! O quel bonheur sera lk 


nous y parvenonsenfin un jour! Le Verbe éter- 
nel voulut parceque Marie, sa mere, avait la nature 
humaine commune avec les hommes, |’établir 
protectrice du genre humain, de sorte que toutes 
les graces, selon le mot de Saint Bernard, pas- 
sent par les mains de Marie ; totum nos habere voluit 
per Mariam. Quoi! nous avons au ciel une si 
puissante protectrice, et nous recourons si rare- 
ment delle. L’Esprit Saint, qui est ce feu puis- 
sant que brise la pierre, communiqua a son 


De la 
vient qu’au nom de Marie, Lucifer tremble, et 


épouse sa vertu divine contre l’enfer. 


tous les esprits maudits sont saisis de frayeur. 
Daus les tentations, servons-nous donc du nom 
de Marie, comme une défense invincible ; crions, 


Marie! et deviendrons terribles & l’enfer méme.” 
—Le Mois de Marie, p. 142. 
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quainted as if we had known one another for 
years. I do not remember to have spent a 
more agreeable evening at any time in France, 
than in company with my revered friend on 
this occasion. We talked about England, on 
which he dwelt with enthusiasm and delight. 
We discussed France and the French, with no 
great charity, I fear. We passed on to Italy, 
and that city which Charles V. said was too 
beautiful to look on, except on holidays, that 
city of palaces and magnificent works of art 
—Florence la belle—where he had resided for 
many years. Nor was America forgotten, 
towards which, like all well-informed Eng- 
lishmen, he was kindly disposed, and eager to 
manifest his good will and genuine interest. 
He had known intimately several of our coun- 
trymen in Florence, and ere we parted, he 
gave me a most pressing and cordial invitation 
to visit him, and make his house my home so 
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pectations of thé speedy overthrow of papal 
errors and superstition. The tremendous 
power of the Vatican is no longer what it 
once was—its thunders do not now shake the 
world, and kings and nobles no longer conde- 
scend to do menial offices for the haughty and 
imperious occupant of St. Peter's chair. But 
yet the Pope and Popery are not to be despis- 
ed—there is wonderful vigor left in that sys- 
tem which may be termed the master-piece of 


> the devil, and but give it fair field, and it will 


grow and spread as widely as ever it did in 
the ages gone by. Protestants must remember, 


too, that the very antiquity of many Popish 


long as it was convenient or agreeable for me ‘ 


to remain in that city of the arts—an invita- 
tion which, very reluctantly, I was forced to 
decline. Blessings on thee, dear old friend! 
for thou didst cheer and invigorate the sad 
heart of a lonely and care-worn wanderer— 
never will he forget thy kindness and thy af- 
fectionate sympathy ! 

Tuesday,—I awoke this morning with a 
very unpleasant conviction of having taken a 
violent cold amid the fogs, and mud, and wet 
of the second city in France. It was anything 
but pleasant to think of shutting myself up 
in the gloomy Hotel du Nord fora whole day, 
and of fretting and worrying about with a 
sore throat and distressing cough. But there 
seemed to be no remedy, and after breakfast I 
made up my mind to get along as well as I 
could—so I got a book out of my already well 
used collection, and set myself to peruse it 
for the third or fourth time. While I was thus 
engaged, and thinking hard thoughts of Lyons 
and its concomitants, I was agreeably inter- 
rupted by a call from Mr. Cordes, the French 
Protestant minister, of whom I made mention 
awhile ago. He was very affable and polite, 
and spoke English very well, having resided 
several years in England. Ina long conver- 
sation which we had together about the pro- 
gress that Protestant doctrine is making on the 
Continent, he stated many interesting facts, 
and gave me some statistics which | much re- 
gret having mislaid. He had no doubt that 
Romanism was in fact becoming weaker, 
though he agreed with me in the conclusion 
that we are not to entertain too sanguine ex- 


practices and tenets gives them favor with the 
mass, and that it is very hard to make inroads 
upon a religion in which, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years the people of a large part 


.of continental Europe have lived and died. 


Still, nal desperandum—the truth is on our 
side, as Mr. C. said, and though he had not 


; done so much as he wished, yet he found 
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cause to rejoice and praise God for what had 
been accomplished. To those who have been 
on the ground, it is very evident that the pa- 
pacy is strong in its old age, and it requires 
strong men, men of tried valor, men clad in 
impenetrable armor, to wage successfully the 
contest with the Man of Sin and his emissa- 
ries. I believe that this will be found to be 
the conviction of every intelligent observer in 
Europe. 

About noon, Mr. P——, a young English 
friend, domiciled in Lyons, came to see me, 
and at last succeeded in persuading me to ven- 
ture out to make a visit. I was the more 
ready to do this because I knew that I should 
thus be enabled to oblige a very estimable 
lady who had two nieces residing in New 
York. So, wrapping up well, we got into a 
fiacre, and riding about a mile, we came to a 
large stone building, into which we entered. 
It was a public institution, most excellent in 
its design, and admirably endowed for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the plans of its founder. 
A number of poor boys in the middling and 
lower walks of life, are taken, with the con- 
sent of their parents, and educated in the va- 
rious branches of knowledge which will be 
of service to them when they grow up to ma- 
turity. They are not taught accomplishments, 
or anything which will not be really useful to 
them in the several trades of carpenters, ma- 
sons, weavers, etc., some one of which they 
will haveto learn, I was much interested in 
going through the rooms where the pupils 
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were engaged in study and recitation, and I 
saw many a bright, intelligent boy whose ex- 
hibition at the black-board in the higher ma- 
thematics would, methinks, have shamed some 
of our seniors and graduates of college. The 
gentlemanly director of this noble institution 
very kindly escorted us through all the de- 
partments of special interest to a visitor, and 
took particular care to display a collection of 
apparatus and models for theoretical and prac- 
tical mechanics which equally astonished me 
by its extent and gratified me by the care ex- 
ercised in preserving it from harm. I am not 
sure that any college in the United States pos- 
sesses so valuable and excellent apparatus as 
that which I spent some hours in examining. 
Mr. M. informed me that the institution had 
been long in operation, and had been the 
means of placing numbers of poor children in 
respectable and cqmfortable positions in life, 
enabling them to earn their own living by the 
exercise of a trade, and fitting them for becom- 
ing good citizens by habits of industry, tem- 
perance and sobriety. At the date of my visit 
the number of pupils, varying in age from ten 
to sixteen years, was two hundred and seven- 
ty-nine. This visit impressed me favorably 
with the benevolence of the French character, 
and led me to reflect how much good might be 
accomplished in our large cities if a similar 
course were pursued, and the hundreds of 
lads running at large were placed in a school 
which would instruct them in such knowledge 
as would fit them to fill some reputable posi- 
tion in life. It might be worth while for our 
philanthropists to think of these things. 

I shall not weary the reader with any more 
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of my adventures or my jucubrations on mat- 
ters and things in general. If he has had the 
patience to read thus far, I promise him a 
speedy release. 

Wednesday morning, at a quarter past four, 
—long befcre day-light—I was aroused by a 
tremendous thumping at my door. The chat- 
tering gargon assured me that it was time to 
get up if I meant to take the morning boat to 
Avignon. So, as there wasno help for it, up 
I got, to find it rainy, raw, and disagreeable in 
the extreme; I fairly shivered, on my way 
down the stairs. The landlady was at her 
post, but she, too, looked cross and out of 
humor at being obliged to wait on such early 
travellers as myself and two or three others. 
Not a word passed, but in silence we paid our 
bills, gave our gratuities to the servants, and 
marched out of the Hotel du Nord, not caring 
ever to enter it again. After much tribulation 
amid the mud and filth, the rain and wind, the 
crooked streets, and the multitudinous hills 
and hollows, we reached the river, and scrain- 
bled on board a small-sized, black-looking iron 
steamer, yclept ** Le Papin du Rhone.” 
afterwards, a little before six, we got under way 
for the whilom residence of the Anti-popes. 
I will confess that there was hardly a single 
regret on my part in thus bidding adieu to 
Lyons; for rarely has it been my lot to sojourn 
in a more cheerless, gloomy, and uncomiort- 
able city; and I shail ever retain a vivid re- 
collection of its manifold désagrémens, and the 
few choice spirits who shine like stars amid 
the dullness and darkness which seem con- 
tinually to brood over old Lugdunum. 


Shortly 


Tue boy led him forward, 

A blind man of might, 
Arrayed in his strength 

Like a dull, starless night— 
A night when the thunder 

Yet sleeps in the skies, 
And sealed are the lids 

Where the lightning flash lies. 
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In silence he stood 

Amidst laughter and scorn, 
While played a stern smile 

Over his proud lip unshorn; 
And sullen defiance 

Weighed down his great brow, 
Till shadows fell dark 

In the caverns below. 


He would lean for support 
On the pillars of stone— 
There were words on his lip 

And a prayer in the tone. 
With broad, upturned brow, 
Knit in terrible lines, 
He bent as the north wind 
Bends down on the pines. 


One heave of his huge breast, 
One burst, and at length 
They crashed, as the.reeds, 
In the storm of his strength ! 
Thus, midst the Philistines, 
The blind man of might 
Gave up his great spirit 
From darkness to light. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


oo sal 
(SEE PLATS.) 


CoNnSTANTINOPLE (the city cf Constantine), 
called by the oriental nations, Constantinia, 
by the Turks, Istambol, “the city,” is the 
metropolis of the extensive empire of Euro- 
pean Turkey. It was built by Constan- 
tine the Great, and is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Bosphorus with the Sea of 
Marmora, and occupies the site of the an- 
cient Byzantium. It has a large and safe 
harbor. Its external appearance is magnifi- 
cent; palaces, mosques, seraglios, domes, tur- 
rets, and spires, tower one above another. 
The interior of the city but ill corresponds 
with its external splendor. The streets are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houses for 
the most part low, and built of mud and wood. 
The city is eleven or twelve miles in circum- 
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ference, and is estimated to contain from six 
hundred thousand to one million inhabitants. 
The most renowned of its public buildings is 
the grand mosque of St. Sophia, founded by 
Justinian, which is two hundred and seventy 
feet in length by two hundred and forty in 
breadth. There are five hundred oratories, 
besides twenty-three Greek, three Armenian, 
one Russian, and nine Catholic churches ; one 
hundred and thirty public baths ; eleven aca- 
demies, in which sixteen hundred young Turks 
are educated at the sultan’s expense, for the 
church and state; thirteen hundred children’s 
schools; thirteen public libraries, none of 
which contain over two thousand manuscripts, 
and none contain any printed books. 
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THE ABATTOIRS.—ISLE ST. LOUIS.-THE BASTILE. 


BY REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Noruine illustrates the effect of a constant city 
life on the physical condition of men more 
than the statistics of Paris respecting its popu- 
It has always seemed to me that it 
was impossible to elevate our race so long as 
they would crowd into vast cities, where the 
whole system of life was to make the rich 
richer, the poor poorer, and the degraded still 
more so. God has spread out the earth to be 
inhabited, and has not rolled the mountains 
into ridges along its bosom, and channelled it 
with magnificent rivers, and covered it with 
verdure, and fanned it with healthful breezes; 
to have man shut himself up in city walls, and 
bury himself in dirty cellars and stagnant al- 
leys. It is worth our consideration, the fact 
that every large city on the face of the earth 


lation. 


has sunk in ruins, and gone down too, from 
the degeneracy, corruption, and crime of its 


inhabitants. I am not speaking against cities 
as such, but point to history to ask whether 
such-enormous overgrown structures are desi- 
rable; or, if necessary, to inquire whether it 
is not indispensable to have them broken up 
by large squares and open commons in every 
part. Large, close-packed cities are always 
corrupt, and I do not see how it is to be pre- 
vented. But, independent of all this, health, 
nay, the continuance ‘of the race, forbid this 
self-immuring within city walls. The free, 
open air of the country, the beautiful face of 
nature, the strong and manly exercise it re- 
quires, are all so many props of our systems, 
and indispensable to the growth and manhood 
of population. These remarks have been 
drawn forth from a singular fact respecting 
Paris. From statistics, carefully collected and 
made out, it is found that all families residing 
constantly in the city, become, after a few 
generations, utterly extinct—slowly but sure- 
ly disappearing. So undeviating is this law 
of life, that not more than one thousand per- 
sons in all Paris can reckon back their ances- 
tors in the male line, to the time of Louis 
XIII. I mention the “male line,” because 
city life is found to have a worse effect on 
men than on women. Those who retire to 


the country in summer exhibit this decay less, 
but still, they too show the injurious effect of 
city dissipation, luxury, and extravagance, on 
the physical frame. The families of nobles, 
who reside on their manors in the country, 
during the summer, and come to Paris in the 
winter, have degenerated from their ancient 
strength and stature. It is said that a young 
man in Paris, of the third and fourth genera- 
tion, has the appearance, both in form and man- 
ners, of a woman. He is weak, effeminate, 
puerile in mind as well as body, and scarcely 
ever has children that live. So universal is 
this effect of constant city life seen to be, that 
it is laid down as a certain rule, that those 
who make their permanent residence in Paris 
are doomed to extinction as certainly as if a 
decree had gone out against them. What a 
lesson this is on city life, and what a defence 
of the arrangements of Heaven against those 
of man! He may seek pleasure and profit in 
the city, and rail against the solitude and dull- 
ness of the country, but his body, by its slow 
decay, and its urgent demand for air, relaxa- 
tion, and exercise; confounds his arguments, 
and clears nature from the dishonor he would 
cast upon her. 

But to return to our rambles. Paris is di- 
vided into twelve arrondissements or sections, 
and let us wander to the northern suburbs of 
the city, in the eighth arrondissement, to see 
one of the Abattowrs, or slaughter-houses of 
Paris. Previous to Napoleon’s reign, cattle 
were driven through the streets, as in New 
York; and there were numberless private 
slaughter-houses in every part of the city. 
The filth which such a custom accumulated 
in the streets, and the unhealthy effluvia it sent 
through some of the most thickly populated 
parts of the town, caused Bonaparte to abolish 
it altogether, and establish in the place of pri- 
vate slaughter-houses five great public ones, 
called Abattoirs, at an expense of more than 
three millions of dollars. These are immense 
affairs—those of Popincourt and Montmartre 
are each composed of sixty-four slaughter- 
houses. Asaspecimen of the largest of these, 
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take the Abattoir of Popincourt. It was 
erected twenty-six years ago, and is composed 
of twenty-three piles of buildings, erected on 
a sloping ground, to allow everything to be 
carried away without difficulty. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall half a mile in cireumfe- 
rence, which gives to it the appearance of a 
fortress, where men, rather than dumb beasts, 
are slaughtered. In the centre of this little 
village of butchers, is a court 438 feet long 
and 291 broad, lined on each side by four im- 
mense buildings, separated from each other by 
roads that go straight through to the walls. 
Each of these structures is a hundred and forty- 
one feet long, and ninety-six broad, divided in 
their turn by a broad court, flagged with 
stones, on each side of which stand eight 
slaughter-houses, for the separate butchers. 
Above are attics for drying the skins, storing 
the tallow, &c. Thus we have, first, the large 
enclosure, then the twenty-three buildings, 
among which are the four great slaughter- 
houses. Within these four huge structures 
are sixteen smaller butcheries, eight on a 
side of the flagged and covered court, running 
through their centres; making in all, sixty- 
jour. Thus they stand, building within 


building, constituting a very imposing affair 


iora butchery. Besides these, there are sheep- 
iolds, and stables, and hay lofts, and places 
for melting tallow, and watering-places for the 
cattle, and depots for the hides, and immense 
reservoirs of water. The slaughtering is all 
done in the afternoon, and the meat taken to 
the market-places at night. As I remarked, 
there are five of these Abattoirs in Paris, and 
some idea may be got of the immense quanti- 
ty of meat the French capital daily consumes 
irom the average quantity furnished by the 
single one I have described above. Upwards 
of 400 oxen, 300 cows, and 2000 sheep are slain 
in itevery week. Eighteen families reside in 
this single Abattoir, exclusive of the butchers 
and their assistants. 

But let us re-enter the city, and as we slow- 
ly loiter back towards the Champs Elysées, let 
us turn into the Allée des Veuves, or widows’ 
alley. It was once the custom in Paris for 
widows in deep mourning to shun all the pub- 
lic promenades. But there was a solitary and 
sombre avenue leading away from the farther 
extremity of the Champs Elysées to the Seine, 
where the rich and elegant widows of the 
capital could drive in their splendid carriages, 
without violating the code of fashionable life. 
This street soon became the general resort of 
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wealthy widows, which drew such a quantity 
of admirers, not to say speculators, after them, 
that it soon became one of the most thronged 
promenades of the city. It took the name of 
the Widows’ Alley, which it has retained ever 
since. 

Following the Seine upward through the 
city, along the Quai, we pass the garden and pa- 
lace of the Tuileries, the palace of the Louvre, 
the Place de Hotel de Ville, and come to the 
bridge of Louis Philippe, which crosses to the 
Isle of St. Louis. The Rue St. Louis cuts this 
island in two length-wise, and as we stroll 
along, stop a moment at No, 2d.—that is the 
Hotel Lambert, in which Voltaire planned his 
Henriade, and where Bonaparte had a long and 
fearful conversation with his minister, Monta- 
livet, after the star of his glory had set amid 
the smoke and carnage of Waterloo, and the 
night—long, dark night—of his reward had 
come. Fleeing from the disastrous plain on 
which his trampled crown lay, followed by 
the roar of cannon that thundered after his 
fugitive army, he had hurried with headlong 
speed to Paris, the bearer of his own over- 
throw. The Chamber of Deputies was 
thrown into the utmost agitation. The allied 
army was marching on the city, while there 
were no troops with which to defend it. “ Bo- 
naparte must abdicate,” was the general feel- 
ing, strengthened by the firm support given it 
by Lafayette. Prince Lucien accused him of 
ingratitude to the distressed emperor. ‘“ You 
accuse me of wanting gratitude to Napoleon,” 
replied Lafayette, “have you forgotten what 
we have done for him; have you forgotten 
that the bones of our children, of our brothers, 
everywhere attest our fidelity ; in the sands of 
Africa, on the shores of the Guadalquivir 
and the Tagus, on the banks of the Vistula 
and in the frozen deserts of Muscovy? Dur- 
ing move than ten years, three millions of 
Frenchmen have perishe! for a man who 
wishes still to struggle against all Europe. 
We have done enough forhim. Now our duty 
is to save the country.” ‘Let him abdicate, 
—let him abdicate,” was the response that 
met the ear of the dismayed Lucien, and he 
hastened to his imperial brother with the dis- 
astrous news. He went into a storm ol pas- 
sion, and refused to listen a moment to the re- 
quest. Lafayette then declared if he did not, 
he should move hisdethronement. Bonaparte 
saw that his hour had come, and he promised 
to resign his crown and his throne. He was 
lost, and. there was no redemption. It was 
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in this state of anguish, and mortification, and 
fear, that he came to this hotel, and in the large 
gallery hal a long and earnest interview with 
Montalivet. He ta'<ed of the past~of Wa- 
terloo—of the Deputies of France—of Europe 
—of the world. He had lost none of his 
fierté of manner by his misfortunes, none of 
his stern and independent feelings. He railed 
on each in turn, and then spoke of Americaas 
his final asylum. Europe could not hold him 
in peace, besides he hated his enemies too 
deeply to surrender his person into their 
power. But even this escape was denied 
him, and he was compelled to fling himself into 
the arms of England. 

But one cannot look upon this gallery, lined 
with pictures, where the terror of the world 
strode backwards and forwards in agony, 
without the profoundest emotion. From a 
charity boy at the military school of Brienne, 
he had risen by the force of his genius to the 
throne of France.” His nod had been law to 
an empire, and crowns, the gifts he bestowed 
on his family. Mighty armies had followed 


him as he walked the trembling soil of Europe, 


but now there were none to do him reverence. 
He paced to and fro, the tread of his heavy 
keel echoing through the silent apartment, 
filled, not as heretofore, with vast designs 
of conquest and absorbed with the mighty 
future that beckoned him on, but engrossed 
vith anxiety about his personal safety. His 
throne, empire, and armies had all crumbled 
away before him, and he knew not which way 
to turn for escape. The Emperor had become 
the fugitive—the conqueror of a hundred bat- 
tle fieids left alone, 


“ The arbiter of others’ fate, 
A suppliant for his own.” 


Backwards and forwards the mighty-souled 
warrior strode, addressing in his earnest, ener- 
getic manner his desponding minister—now 
proposing this and now that measure, yet turn- 
ing from each as a forlorn hope. Untamed, 
and unsubdued as ever, he chafed like a lion 
in the toils, but the net that enclosed him could 
not be rent. 

There is another event connected with this 
It was here, in 
the time of Charles V., thet the famous battle 
took place between Chevalier de Macaire and 
tue dog of Montargis, so often cited as an 
illustration of the sagacity and faithfulness of 
dogs. Aubry de Montdidrér hal been ma-- 


dered in a forest near Paris, and buried at the 
foot of a tree. His dog immediately lay down 
on the grave and remained there for days, until 
driven away by hunger. He then went to the 
house of one of Aubry’s friends and began to 
how! most piteously. The poor famished crea- 
ture would cease his howling only long enough 
to swallow the food that was thrown him, and 
then re-commence. At length he seized his 
master’s friend by the cloak, and endeavored 
to pull him along in the direction from whence 
he had come. The friend’s suspicion became 
excited by the actions of the dog, as he re- 
membered Aubry had been missing for several 
days, and so he followed him. On coming to 
the tree where the body was buried the dog 
began to how] most furiously, and paw the 
ground. Digging down, they found the body 
of the master, with marks of violence upon 
him. Not long after this, the dog meeting the 
Chevalier de Macaire in the streets, flew at his 
throat, and could hardly be forced from his 
grasp. Every time afterwards that he met 
him, he rushed on him with the same ferocity. 
This happened once in the presence of the 
king, and suspicions at length became excited 
that he was the murderer of the dog’s master. 
In accordance with the spirit of those times, 
the king ordered that there should be a trial by 
battle between the Chevalier and the dog, or, 
as it was called, “Jugement de Diev,”"— 
judgment of God. Lists were accordingly pre- 
pared on this spot, then uninhabited, and Ma- 
caire, armed with a bludgeon, was to defend 
himself against the dog, which had a kennel 
in which to retreat. As soon as the faithful 
creature was at liberty, he made at the mur- 
derer of his master, and, avoiding his blows, 
ran round and round him till an opportunity 
offered, and then made a sudden spring at his 
throat. Fetching him to the ground, he held 
him there till he confessed his guilt before the 
king. He was afterwards executed, and the 
dog nourished with the greatest care and af- 
fection. 

Taking a turn by the Hotel de Ville, and 
passing on towards Pére la Chaise, we come 
to the Place de la Bastile. 1 have referred to 
this before in passing, and speak of it now to 
describe the monument erected on the site of 
the old prison, and the grand design, framed 
by Napoleon, respecting it. The old moat is 
converted into a basin for boats passing 
through the canal that skirts its ancient foun- 
dations. ButI never looked on the site of this 
old prison, the first object of popular ven- 
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geance, in Paris, when the earthquake throes 
of the Revolution began to be felt in the shud- 
dering city, without recalling to mind Carlyle’s 
description of the storming of it. In the 
midst of the uproar of the multitude that surged 
like the sea round the rock-fast structure—the 
rattle of musketry, interrupted by the heavy 
booming of cannon, and groans of the dying; 
one Louis Tournay, a mechanic, was seen to 
mount the walls with his hugeaxe. Amid the 
bullets that rattled like hailstones about him, 
he smote away on the ponderous chain of the 
drawbridge, till it parted, and the bridge fell, 
making a causeway over which the maddened 
populace streamed. In describing this scene, 
Carlyle says: “On, then, all Frenchmen, that 
have hearts in their bodies! Roar with all 
your throats of cartilage and metal—ye sons 
of liberty! stir spasmodically whatsoever of 
utmost faculty is in your soul and body, or 
spirit; for itis the hour. Smite thou, Louis 


Tournay, cartwright of Marais, old soldier of « 


the regiment Dauphiné—smite at that outer 
drawbridge chain, though the fiery hail whis- 
tle around thee! Never, over nave or felloe, 
did thy axe strike such a stroke. Down with 
it, man, to Orcus! let the whole accursed edi- 
fice sink thither, and Tyranny be swallowed 
up jor ever. Mounted, some say, on the roof 
of the guard-room, some on bayonets stuck 
into joints of the wall, Louis Tournay smites, 
—brave Aubin Bonnemére (also an old soldier) 
seconding him; the chain yields, breaks; the 
huge drawbridge slams down, thundering.” 
This memorable event in the Revolution Bo- 
naparte designed to immortalize by building a 
splendid monument on the site of the over- 
thrown prison. An arch over the canal was 
to bear a huge bronze elephant, with a tower 
on his back, in all, seventy-two feet high. 
The legs of this colossal elephant were to be 
six feet in diameter, in one of which was to 
be a stair-case leading to the tower on his 
back—the whole to be a fountain with the 
water pouring from the enormous trunk. The 
plaster model for the work stands there now, 
a wonder in itself. If it had been finished ac- 
cording to the design, it would have been a 
beautiful, though strange monument. Aiter 
Bonaparte’s fall, the plan was abandoned, 
though the model elephant still stands there, 
slowly wearing away under the storms that 
are constantly beating upon it. At the resto- 
ration, it was designed to build a colossal re- 
presentation of the city of Paris in its place. 
But after the three days’ revolution of 1830, 
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and the accession of Louis Philippe to the 
throne, the present structure was commenced 
and finished. The arch thrown over the canal 
by Napoleon was retained, and an immense 
bronze column rises from it a hundred and 
thirty feet into the air. A spiral staircase 
leads to the top, on which is placed a figure 
representing the Genius of France standing 
in the position of the flying Mercury. Onone 
half of this pillar are written in vertical lines, 
and in gilt letters, the names of those who fell 
in the storming of the Bastile, and on the other 
half, the names of those who fell in the fa- 
mous three days of July, 1830. At the base 
by each corner is placed a Gallic cock, sup- 
porting laurel wreaths, and between them bas- 
reliefs, inscriptions, &c. The cost of the 
whole is about two hundred thousand dollars. 

Thus do the kings of France honor the 
Revolution, and are compelled to, which shows 
how supreme the popular will still is in 
France. ' 

From the Place de la Bastile, let us wander, 
as it is a bright, balmy day of summer, to the 
beautiful eminence of Pére la Chaise. I have 
spoken of this cemetery before, but one wants 
to behold it again and again, and sees new 
beauties and new objects of interest with each 
repeated visit. This cemetery covers a hun- 
dred acres, and contains the tombs of fourteen 
thousand persons. It has been open over 
forty years, and it is estimated that during that 
time twenty millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended on monuments alone. There are three 
kinds of graves in the cemetery—perpetual 
graves, temporary graves, and fosses communes 
—literally translated, common ditches. The 
sleepers in the first are never disturbed ; their 
wealth or their fame have secured them a per- 
manent resting-place till the final trumpet shall 
invade their repose, and mingle perpetual, 
temporary, and common graves together, Per- 
petual graves! What an appellation! Time 
recognizes no such perpetuity, and the interval 
of a few centuries will make but little differ- 
ence with the sleepers there. 

The fosses communes are trenches four and 
a half feet deep, into which the poor are gra- 
tuitously buried—packed, with only a thin 
layer of earth between them, one upon an- 
other. The poor of this world outnumber the 
rich, and even in their graves exhibit the dis- 
tinctions wealth makes among the living. But 
they are not allowed to rest undisturbed even 
in their crowded sepulchres.’ In the clayey 
soil of which the cemetery is composed, five 
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years are deemed sufficient to secure the de- 
composition of the bodies, and so at the end 
of that time, the spade crushes through their 
coffins, and mouldering bones, and other poor 
are packed amid their fragments. Thus, eve- 
ry five years are the temporary graves, and the 
fosses communes invaded, and generations min- 
gled with generations in inextricable confu- 
sion. 

The magnificent monuments here seem end- 
Among them are those of Bonaparte’s 
celebrated Marshals. Here is one to the fierce 
Kellerman, to Lefebvre, Marshal Ney, the 
headlong Davoust, and the intrepid Massena. 

After wandering through this city of tombs, 
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and becoming wearied with the endless in- 
scriptions that meet the eye at every step, and 
then refreshed with the surpassingly beautiful 
view that stretches away towards the Seine, 
winding its silver chain round the mighty 
French capital, let us stroll to the Rue de 
Picpus, for here at No. 15, in a smal! cemete- 
ry, sleeps La Fayette, beside his noble-hearted 
wife, and his relations. A simple unostenta- 
tious monument marks the spot where the hero, 
and patriot, and philanthropist sleeps. He 
needs no towering monument and eulogistic 
epitaph. His deeds are his monument, and 
his life of self-sacrifice and virtue his glorious 
epitaph. 


MIXED CHARACTER OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 


Tuere are few, if any, who will not acknow- 
ledge that it is the duty of all men to be thank- 
ful for the mercies by which their lot is dis- 
tinguished. Ask any man who is not an ab- 
solute atheist whether the streams of divine 
goodness that flow in upon us continually, 
ought not to awaken our gratitude, and you 
can searcely fail to receive an affirmative an- 
swer ; and so deeply is this sentiment seated in 
human nature, that even those who give no 
evidence of true love to God, are not unfre- 
quently heard, on the reception of any signal 
mercies, to recognize the divine bounty in 
fervent expressions of thankfulness. But it 
too often happens, alas! when, instead of 
mercies come afflictions—when dark clouds 
gather, and violent storms agitate, and long 
cherished hopes are swept away, that the 
same heart which, under different circum- 
stances, seemed to be grateful, becomes re- 
bellious; that the same tongue which had be- 
fore uttered expressions of thanksgiving, ut- 
ters the language of ungrateful complaint. 
When it was God’s will that the sun of pros- 
perity should shine bright, God’s goodness 
was worthy of perpetual praise ; but now that 
it is His will that days of darkness should 
come, and storms of sorrow should invade, 
there is not even the consent of the heart that 
His will should be done. 

It is obvious to the least reflection that the 
present condition of human existence is of a 
varied character—marked by a mixture of 
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good and evil. We cannot lift up our eyes, 
but the evidence of this truth meets us in every 
direction. Enter yonder miserable hovel, 
where poverty, and sickness, and wo, are 
constant inmates. Hear the rude winds and 
the deep groans mingling together. Behold 
the widowed mother with the impress of death 
upon her countenance, and the little children 
in their rags climbing upon her death-bed, to 
listen to her last whisper or witness her final 
gasp. Are you ready to set this down asa 
case of unmixed calamity? I tell you, nay; 
for that mother has all the time had some 
earthly comforts to sustain her; and those 
children, wretched as their lot may seem, are 
in a Christian community, where charity is 
always moving about to bless the wretched ; 
and yonder is an asylum in which many little 
orphans are gathered, and which is open to 
many more. So that neither the dying mo- 
ther nor the surviving children are without 
some blessings in the midst of all their gloom. 
And when you have finished your visit at this 
miserable abode, and seen that though it was 
deep, it was not unmingled, wretchedness ; 
enter yonder dwelling of opulence, where 
every temporal want would seem to be sup- 
plied as soon as it is felt, and joy smiles in 
every countenance and illumines every eye. 
And think you that here is unmixed enjoy- 
ment? But did you not observe on some mem- 
ber of the family a badge of mourning? Ah, 
that pointed back to a day not far removed 
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have been prompted by the most desperate 
worldly circumstances? But while God treats 


men as moral agents, and in a certain quali- 


from the present, when that magnificent dwell- 
ing echoed with the groans of death; when 
one was suddenly taken from that smiling and 
lovely group, and every heart bled, and every } fied sense makes them the masters of their 
eye overflowed; and there was grief there, } own destiny, he shows them in his distribu- 
which it seemed as if even time itself could ° tion of good and evil, that he still keeps the 
not assuage. And even now, since the an- { government of the world in his own hands. 
guish of that bereavement has gone by, you { He disappoints their expectations, sometimes 
may ask any member of thatapparently happy ; by prosperity and sometimes by adversity ; 
family, whether he is a stranger to trouble, } while yet the general laws of his Providence 
and the answer will be that every day brings ; operate with an unvarying uniformity. 
with it its own sorrows, and every heart knows Now this mixed state of things to which we 
its own bitterness. If then, in these extreme have referred—this blending of happiness and 
cases, good and evil, joy and sorrow, are in- misery in our lot—is best adapted to our cir- 
termingled in the lot of man, much more is 3 cumstances as probationers for eternity. 
this arrangement of Providence manifest in The great purpose which Infinite Wisdom 
respect to mankind in general, in whose con- ; has in view in the ordering of our present lot, 
dition neither the extreme of prosperity nor 3 evidently is, to give us the best opportunity 
the extreme of adversity is to be found. » to form our characters for the eternal world. 
Let it be observed also, that while there is ; A moment’s reflection must satisfy us that 
a mixture of good and evil in human life, they > neither a state of unmixed happiness nor 
are so blended as to qualify each other. It is ; unmixed misery, is best adapted to accomplish 
not the order of Providence that any man 3 this end. Indeed, considering what the ele- 
should be left to unmingled enjoyment for ments and tendencies of human nature are, it 
one year, and to unmingled suffering the next; { is not too much to say that either the one or the 
but that mercy and judgment, joy and sorrow, { other would effectually defeat it. 
should be combined in the same dispensa- » Suppose the present were a state of unmixed 
tions ; and that while every day should bring } misery—how manifestly unfavorable would 
new mercies, every day also should reveal ¢ it be to the proper development and formation 
its own sources of disquietude. It is true, : of the human character! What man is re- 
indeed, that an individual may, for a given } quired to do, is to bring his faculties into vig- 
time, be so absorbed by some untoward event, orous exercise in the service of God; butifa 
as to lose sight of everything propitious in 3 dark cloud were always resting over him, and 
his earthly condition ; and so too long he may 3 he were never visited by a ray of sunshine, 
be so overwhelmed with joy by some great { how difficult would it be for him to command 
and unexpected blessing, as temporarily to : the proper use of his faculties, even if he had 
forget all the sorrows of life: but the moment { the disposition to doso! Judge by your own 
he gives himself to reflection, he finds in the { experience—when are you best qualified to 
former case, that he has innumerable blessings } discharge with freedom and fidelity the ordi- 
in the midst of all his trouble; in the latter, nary duties of life? Is it when worldly disap- 
that he has his sources of vexation and em- 3} pointments and anxieties are sweeping over 
barrassment in the midst of all his joy. So 3 youlike « flood, and a fountain of agony 
that on the whole, the joys of life and the sor- { seems to be open in your heart; or is it not 
rows of life may be said not ouly to exist, { rather when your mind is free from worldly 
but to be admirably combined, in the lot of 3 perplexity, and your spirits raised to their 
every man. wonted tone of cheerfulness? Suppose then 
It is worthy of remark also that, while the { your cup were always filled with bitterness, 
good and evil of human life are dealt out to { and your whole life were an uninterrupted 
us in such wise proportions, they often visibly { scene of unmingled sorrow—where would be 
grow out of each other. Who has not wit- ; your resolution and your energy, to put forth 
nessed the case of a man who has been tempt- 3 your faculties in the way that is necessary to 
ed by great prosperity to some rash specula- the formation of a virtuous character? Ad- 
tion that has resulted in the loss of his entire 3 mitting even that future and immortal happi- 
fortune; and who has not known an indi- ness were held out to you as a rewar!, would 
vidual to become rich from the adoption of $ even that be sufficient to neutralize the power 
some equally rash measure, to which he may of an ever present anguish of spirit; and 
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would not the absence of every form of hap- 
piness in this life, be likely to awaken adoubt 
whether there could be any such thing as un- 
mingled happiness in another ? Would not the 
spirit in such circumstances, instead of being 
roused to action, sink into despair? If our lot 
were characterized by unmingled severity, 
where would be the goodness of God to lead 
us to repentance ! 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the 
present were a state of perfect enjoyment— 
that every fountain of bitterness were dried up, 
and that nothing should occur tomar our happi- 
ness from the first to the last hour of our earthly 
existence—it is equally evident that this state 
of things would be inconsistant with a state 
of probation. It is manifest indeed that such 
a state of things could not exist in the pre- 
sent condition of human nature; because man 
is a sinner, and as such has the elements of 
unhappiness in his own bosom; and if he 
were placed in Eden or even in Heaven, with 
a sinful disposition, he would still be unhappy. 
But leaving out of view the impossibility of 
the case, we say, even if it could exist, it 
would be utterly inconsistent with a disciplin- 
ary state. Nay, without supposing the entzre 
absence of unhappiness, we may safely say, 
and we can easily perceive, that anything 
materially different in this respect from what 
we actually experience, would defeat the great 
design of Providence in respect to our proba- 
tion. Suppose man were, for the most part, a 
stranger to calamity, and were suffered to have 
things according to his own mind—do you 
not think that, under such an influence, he 
would become proud and self-sufficient, and 
forgetful of his Almighty Benefactor? What 
is the lesson that observation teaches on this 
subject? Is it ordinarily the man who has the 
fewest afflictions, that developes the holiest 
character, and abounds most in good works? 
Look at the prosperous worldling whose heart 
has never yet bled under a severe affliction, 
and who has been going on, year after year, 
Without any disappointment of his plans or 
any interruption of his gains, and tell me 
where you will find the man whose heart is 
more steeled against the influences of religion 
than his. Or you may look at the professed 
Christian whose course has been marked by 
the fewest trials, and whose plans for worldly 
enjoyment have gone into the most successful 
accomplishment, and it will be strange indeed 
if you find there the brightest evidences of 
Christian character—the most active, exem- 
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plary and luminous course 
dience. 


of Christian obe- 
Is it not the sober conviction of every 
true Christian, that he needs afflictions to coun- 
teract the unhallowed influences of the world, 
and that the perpetual sunshine of prosperity 
would cause his graces to languish and wither ? 
Suppose then that trouble was banished from 
the world, and joy lighted every man’s path 
from the cradle to the grave—where, think 
you, are the children of men, who, under such 
an influence, would yield themselves to God, 
and engage vigorously in his service? If there 
were any religion in the world in such a state 
of things, would it not be at best of a sickly 
and dwarfish character? Would not the world, 
by being constantly contemplated and con- 
stantly enjoyed, become the supreme object 
both of affection and pursuit? 

Let it be remembered, moreover, that in a 
state of unwearied prosperity, there would be 
no opportunity for the development and 
growth of some of the loveliest of the Chris- 
tian graces. Take, for instance, a spirit of 
compassion—if there were no misery of any 
kind in the world, there could be no field in 
which such a spirit could operate; and if it 
were really implanted in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, it would inevitably languish there, pro- 
vided there were nothing to bring it into exer- 
cise. Take the case of the illustrious How- 
ard—could such a character as his have been 
formed in a world where there was no suffer- 
ing? Admitting that the principle of benevo- 
lence had been in his heart, yet is it to be sup- 
posed that it would have become so expansive 
and vigorous and have reached such a gio- 
rious maturity, in any other element than that 
in which his spint was always moving? No, 
never. 
that he beheld, every successive lazaretto or 
dungeon that he has visited, every fresh effort 


Every new object of wretchedness 


for the relief of human wo that he put forth, 
cause. his heart to beat to a higher tone of 
compassion, and nerved his hand for nobler 
And so it is, 
in a degree, with every Christian: it is by 


acts of charity and self-denial. 


living ina worid of sorrow, by hearing the 
groans of the wretched, and breathing the at- 
mosphere of wo, that the spirit and generous 
compassion is formed, and quickened, and 
matured. 
true of patience, meekness, forbearance, and 
other of the Christian graces; they all con- 
template man as liable to various forms of un- 


And what is true of compassion, is 


happiness; and in a state of perfect enjoy- 
ment, there could be no demand for their ex- 
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istence, and no opportunity for their exercise. 
But if neither unmingled prosperity nor un- 
mingled adversity would meet the exigency of 
man’s condition, as a probationer for eternity, 
this exigency is fully met by the union of the 
two, in the proportions in which we actually 
find them. There is enough of enjoyment 
here to keep down a spirit of discontent, and 
enough of suffering to lead us to desire a bet- 
ter country. There is enough of enjoyment 
to give man the free use of his faculties, and 
to enable him to labor cheerfully in the work 
of the Lord, and enough of suffering to ope- 
rate as a restraint upon a spirit of pride and 
self-dependence. There is enough of happi- 
ness to awaken our gratitude; enough of 
misery to rebuke an inordinate attachment to 
the world. There is enough of good to ele- 
vate our hearts in constant praise to our Bene- 
factor, and enough of evil to keep us in 
the attitude of humility and self-abasement. 
There are bright scenes enough to form some 
of the Christian graces, and scenes of sadness 
enough to develope and mature others. Is 
not our position true then, beyond a ques- 
tion, that the commingling of light and shade, 
joy and sorrow, in our present condition, is 
far better adapted than any other arrangement 
we can conceive, could have been, to the 
formation of our character with reference to 
our final destination ? 

And now with what spirit shall we contem- 
plate this wonderful feature in the system of 
Providence, other than a spirit of gratitude? 
Every blessing that we receive surely furnishes 
an occasion for thanksgiving, as well because 
it is good in itself as because it is designed 
and adapted to aid our preparation for the en- 
joyment of everlasting blessings in a future 
state. And every affliction that we suffer, 
though of course it is not, in itself considered, 
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a subject for thanksgiving because in itself 
it is not good, yet it may and should awaken 
our thankfulness as making an essential part 
of the best possible arrangement of Providence 
in respect to us; for if the general constitution 
which includes mercies and afflictions is best 
adapted to form our character and fit us for 
Heaven, then may we reasonably be thankful 
for everything that enters into that constitu- 
tion. Hence we are exhorted to be joyful in 
tribulation ; not because tribulation is not in 
itself an evil, but because it worketh patience 
and contributes to the formation of other 
Christian graces, and thus helps the soul on 
towards that world where all tears shall be 
wiped away. 

Are you then constantly laden with the ex- 
perience of God’s goodness? Are the blessings 
of Providence pouring in upon you in rich 
profusion, and on which side soever you look, 
do you behold the monuments of your success- 
ful enterprise ? Are you blest in your basket 
and your store; blest in your family and your 
reputation; blest in your religious privileges 
and your eternal prospects! Then bless the 
hand that blesses you. Are you cast into the 
depths of trouble? Have you experienced 
some shock of adversity worse than the with- 
ering of your right arm. Is your dwelling 
overspread with gloom, because it has scarcely 
yet ceased to echo to the monster’s footsteps? 
Were you arich man the other day, and are you 
a poor man now? In any trouble—no matter 
what—God requires you to praise him; to 
praise him, not because you suffer, but be- 
cause the affliction is designed as part of your 
education for Heaven. Yes, you are to bless 
the hand that chastens as well as the voice 
that cheers; for the one as truly as the other 
is designed to bring you to the possession of 
an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 


AN ENCAMPMENT OF ANGELS. 


Ir was a beautiful evening: the great sky, 
like the good providence of God, was bending 
over all, lit up with its thousand lamps; when 
I was walking out, and the thought of the en- 
campment of angels round about them that fear 
the Lord was suggested to my soul with sin- 
gular force and beauty. 

That is not a mere figure of the inspired 
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poet: there is something of truthfulness in 
in it, that commends it to our study, and it 
strikes me that if we dwell upon it for a little, 
we shall find it good. 

It would be a very easy text from which to 
speak of the intercourse of spirits. We are 
often reminded in the Bible of the care which 
the ministering spirits of the Most High exer- 
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cise over those to whom they are sent, and 
there must be some mode by which they can 
communicate their messages and thus accom- 
plish the purposes on which they are commis- 
sioned. We know that the devil and evil an- 
gels, do prompt to evil, and as God has, for 
wise intents, permitted them for a season to 
traverse the earth, and hold communion with 
the heart, so doubtless it is his place to em- 
ploy his faithful legions to watch and guard 
the heirs of salvation. 

I saw the other day the idea suggested that 
the infant, while yet it is not to be affected 
with pleasure from outward communications 
with us, is often seen to smile, as if its inno- 
cent spirit was whispered unto by an angel! 
I take that to be fancy merely, and as such 
only do I mention it; but I have not a doubt 
that the angels of the Lord do watch the 
children of those that love him, and that their 
sleep is sweetened by celestial care. And if 


itis right for us to ascribe the evil thoughts 
with which we are often troubled, to the wick- 
ed promptings of an infernal agency, why 
shall we not the rather ascribe the peaceful, 


holy, heavenly impulses with which we are 
sometimes suddenly inspired, to the agency of 
Him who delights in preserving us from evil, 
in succoring us when we are tempted, and 
in leading us by his own good hand through 
the mazes of this dark and dangerous world, 
to his own presence and glory ? 

Surely we are not thoughtful enough of 
God, and the Providence which he extends 
over all his works. He works in a myste- 
rious way, and we are so much concerned 
with the gross and material, the physical and 
outward, that we do not turn our thoughts in- 
ward upon our own souls, and upward to Him 
with whom we have to do! We do not bear 
about with us the conscious presence and 
company of the Infinite, and feel with each 
step of our progress that He is on our mght 
hand and on our left, that his angels are our 
attendants, and his ear near our lips to catch the 
faintest sigh of prayer that we may breathe. 

There is no poetry in these thoughts, though 
they do come home to the feeling heart, as all 
true poetry does, and find a quick response. 
And there is a practical lesson to be drawn 
from them that is very dear to me, and gives 
me comfort often, and sometimes joy. It is, 
that if angels are encamped about me when I 
am in the way of duty, I will not fear what 
man candounto me. There are cases occurring 
almost daily when I am compelled to inquire 
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what will be the effect if I pursue the course 
that conscience and the Word of God have 
dictated as the path of duty. If I walk that 
road, the world will laugh at me, some will 
point the finger of scorn at me, some will cut 
my acquaintance altogether. I shall lose caste, 
and perhaps be degraded for ever in the eyes 
of those whom I have been accustomed to es- 
teem. Whatshall Ido? Toconfer with flesh 
and blood will be of little use, for the world 
will tell me to do as others do; and my wicked 
heart invites me to hear the call. I am half 
persuaded to obey, and take the present plea- 
sure while it lasts, and leave repentance to 
come afterwards. Such were the first impulses 
of my friend, Mary W——, when a young 
gentleman, to whom she was dear, invited her 
to go on a party of pleasure on the Sabbath 
day. Mary was not a Christian, but she had 
been taught to fear God in her childhood, and 
she had never been so sorely tempted to forget 
the teachings of her youth, as when she 
was besought by one whom she would love 
to please. It was hard to refuse, and she 
struggled long with her own spirit before 
she could chasten her heart to say, No. 
Even late on Saturday evening she had to say 
to Henry, that if he would call in the morning 
on his way to the boat, she would give him an 
answer, but she was not decided then whether 
to go or not. In the retirement of her own 
chamber, with the memory of early instruc- 
tion, and the sweet suggestions of conscience 
that the path of duty was the path of safety, 
she resolved to do right, and please God. 
There was a peaceful joy in the very thought 
of pleasing God. And as “ she lay down in her 
loveliness” that night, the angels of the Lord 
encamped about her. 
ful. Her first thoughts on waking were of 
Him who had watched beside her in the dark- 
ness, and she was then determined never to 
doubt again when the offer was male her of 
pleasure at the expense of right. Henry came 
at the appointed hour, and he thought that 
Mary never looked so lovely, and she never 
did, ‘as when she told him that she could not 
“break the Sabbath day.” He said he was 
rejoiced to hear it, for he had been troubled in 
his own heart also, and he would rather go to 
the house of God, than seek for pleasure in 
the ways of sin. The result of that day’s at- 
tendance in the courts of the Lord was the 
hopeful conversion of the young lovers, and the 
angels rejoiced around them when they gave 
their hearts to each other, and both to Christ. 


Her dreams were peace- 
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3. Deal gently thou when far away 4. 

*Mid stranger scenes thy foot shall rove ; 

Nor let thy ‘tender cares decay ; 

The soul of wéman lives in love : 

And should’st thou wond’ring mark a tear 
Unconscious from her eyelids break 

Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 
That man’s strong heart can ne’er partake. 
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A mother yields her gem to thee, 
On thy true breast to sparkle rare ; 
She places ‘neath thy household tree 
The idol of her fondest care ; 
And by thy trust to be forgiven 
When judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By all thy treasured hopes of heaven 
Deal gently with the widow’s child. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Tue Holidays are over, but many of the books 3 
which they brought are still before us, claiming 
more than a passing notice. This season has 
been prolific in new publications, and we have 
reason to commend the taste that has guided 
our friends, the publishers, in the selection of 
books, and the style in which they have brought 
them out. 

The Examrpte or WasuineTon, by Rev. Jo- 
seph Alden, D.D. M. W. Dodd, publisher. Brick 
Church Chapel. 

A book well adapted to impress upon the 
minds of the young, important truths in respect 
to the formation and development of character, 
as well as to excite a just admiration for that 
man whose memory all delight to honor. 


The Lisrary or Cunoice Reavine, by 
Wiley & Putnam, has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition of more books than we have space to men- 
tion, but the most prominent is the wnique work 
of Carlyle, the strangest of all living writers, on 
Oliver Cromwell. It is a work of wonderful 
variety of interest, graphic and original, bold and 
sincere, even when the writer is farthest from 
the truth in his opinions. We read the pages of 
Carlyle more for the entertainment that every 
sentence furnishes, than for any real profit that 
his writings can furnish to any one. 


Tasso’s JenusaLEM DeELiverep, translated 
by Fairfax, is also published in this series, a 
beautiful work with which our readers will be 
charmed 
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land but to the general reader. 


world. This is his last, and is pronounced by 
many his ablest work, being a defence and illus- 
tration of the evangelical doctrines of the cross. 
The style is highly rhetorical, but chaste and 
classical, and the argument lucid and convincing. 
The author has evidently expended great labor 
and care upon the work, that it may be one of 
permanent value to the church. We commend 


itcordially to the public. Published by M. W. 
Dodd. 


Counsets To THE Youna, by Rev. Dr. A. 
Alexander, of Princeton, is a beautiful miniature 
volume which every young man should carry in 
his pocket and read by the way. It will do him 
good, and perhaps will save him from evil. 


Tue Piterim’s Note-Boox is one of the 
sweetest volumes of the season, being a casket 
of jewels, selected and polished, by Mrs. F. L. 
Smith, of Newark, N.J. Many of them have 
never seen the ligat before, while others have 
been and always will be, admired. M. W. Dodd, 
publisher. 

History of Lone Istanv.—Those. who are 
fond of interesting reminiscences will find this 
volume by the Rev. N. S. Prince, full of rich ma- 
terials. It brings out the early history of Long 
Island, especially its ecclesiastical features, 
vividly, and furnishes a mass of information in- 
teresting not only to the inhabitants of the is- 
The author is 


; familiar with his subject, having been “ born 


The same publishers have given the public 
the Lerrers From THE ALPS AND THE Ruine, 
by the Rev. J. T. Headley, whose graphic pen 


has so frequently delighted the readers of our } 
There is no writer of the present $ 


Magazine. 
day, whose talent for the descriptive excels that 
of Mr. Headley. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever has, also contributed another ‘ 
work, entitled, “THe Wanperines or a PIt- 
GRIM IN THE SHADOW OF THE JUNGFRAU.” 
It is one of his happiest efforts, and will add to 
his hitherto well-earned popularity. 


Tue Arrraction or THe Oposs, isthe title of ¢ 


a splendid volume from the pen of the Rev Dr. 


and brought up” in the midst of the “people 


$ whose historian he has become, and he has pro- 


duced ‘a work which will be regarded by pos- 
terity as the depository of their early deeds, and 
worthy of being relied on. 


Letters to Youne Mev, on the History of 


Joseph, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, is 


a book which we commend to the attention of 
the young, as one of Dr. Sprague’s best produc- 
tions. The volume is written in that polished 


} and attractive style which has secured for the 


author so many readers in this country and in 
Great Britain, while the sound and wholesome 
counsels it contains are such as cannot fail to 
be practically useful to all those who will seek 


> to follow them. Published by E. H. H. Kean, 
Sprinc, a name well known to the religious. ‘ 


Albany. 
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